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FOREWORD 


EDMUND SPENSER, who was related to the noble 
family of Althorp, was born in London in 1552 
and educated at the Merchant Taylors’ School. 
In 1569 he went to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and on leaving in 1576 appears to have adopted 
a literary life ; for in 1579 The Shepheards Calender 
was published. The following year, however, he 
became private secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton, 
and went with his employer to Ireland, where he 
lived (except for occasional visits to England) 
until the end of 1598 and where he wrote his greatest 
poem, The Faerie Queen. The insurrection of 
Hugh O’Neil drove him back to England, and he 
died a few weeks later (13th January, 1599) at an 
inn in Westminster, and was buried in the Abbey. 

Of the poems contained in this volume, the 
Amoretti and Epithalamion were first published 
in small octavo (the Grenville Library copy measures 
4% Xx 3in.) in 1595. Prothalamion appeared, also 
in octavo (B.M. copy 6% x 4%), in 1596. Astrophel 
was included with Colin Clouts come home again, in 
1595. Muiopotmos and Prosopopoia were issued ina 
small quarto volume entitled Complaints. Con- 
taining sundrie small Poemes of the World’s Vanitie 
whereof the next Page maketh mention. By 
Ep. Sp. Lonpon, Imprinted for William Ponsobie, 
dwelling in Paules Churchyard at the signe of the 
Bishops head, 1591. This interesting volume 
contains nine of Spenser’s shorter poems, three of 
them having separate title-pages (that of Muio- 
potmos being dated 1590) ; but it is all one book. 

The texts contained in this volume are those of 
the above-mentioned editions, but the spelling has 
been modernised throughout. 


AMORETTI 


AND 


Epithalamion 


Written not long fince 
By Edmunde 
Spenfer. 


Printed for William 
Ponfonby. 1595. 


AMORETTI 


I 


Happy, ye leaves !| whenas those lily hands 
Which hold my life in their dead-doing might 
Shall handle you, and hold in love’s soft 
bands, 
Like captives trembling at the victor’s sight. 
And happy lines ! on which, with starry light, 
Those lamping eyes will deign sometimes to 
look, 
And read the sorrows of my dying spright, 
Written with tears in heart’s close-bleeding 
book. 
And happy rhymes! bathed in the sacred 
brook 
Of Helicon, whence she derivéd is. 
When ye behold that Angel’s blessed look, 
My soul’s long-lackéd food, my heaven’s bliss, 
Leaves, lines, and rhymes, seek her to 
please alone, 
Whom if ye please, I care for other none ! 
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II 


Unquiet thought ! whom at the first I bred 
Of th’ inward bale of my love-pinéd heart, 
And sithens have with sighs and sorrows fed, 
Till greater than my womb thou waxen art: 
Break forth at length out of the inner part, 
In which thou lurkest like to viper’s brood, 
And seek some succour both to ease my 
smart, 
And also to sustain thyself with food. 
But if in presence of that fairest Proud 
Thou chance to come, fall lowly at her feet; 
And with meek humblesse and afflicted mood 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me, entreat : 
Which if she grant, then live, and my love 
cherish : 
If not, die soon, and I with thee will perish. 


III 


The sovereign beauty which I do admire, 

Witness the world how worthy to be praised ! ! 

The light whereof hath kindled heavenly fire 

In my frail sprite, by her from baseness 
raised ; 

That being now with her huge brightness 
dazed, 

Base thing I can no more endure to view: 

But, looking still on her, I stand amazed 

At wondrous sight of so celestial hue. 

So bir my tongue would speak her praises 

ue, 
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It stoppéd is with thought’s astonishment ; 
And when my pen would write her titles true, 
It ravish’d is with Fancy’s wonderment : 
Yet in my heart I then both speak and 
write 
The wonder that my wit cannot indite. 


IV 


New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate, 
Doth seem to promise hope of new delight ; 
And, bidding th’ old adieu, his passéd date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpish? 
spright ; 
And calling forth out of sad Winter’s night 
Fresh Love, that long hath slept in cheerless 
bower, 
Wills him awake, and soon about him dight 
His wanton wings and darts of deadly power. 
For lusty Spring now in his timely hour 
Is ready to come forth, him to receive ; 
And warns the Earth with divers coloured 
flower 
To deck herself, and her fair mantle weave. 
Then you, fair flower ! in whom fresh youth 
doth reign, 
Prepare yourself new love to entertain. 


1 Dumpish, mournful, 
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V 


Rudely thou wrongest my dear heart’s 
desire, 

In finding fault with her too portly pride : 

The thing which I do most in her admire, 

Is of the world unworthy most envied. 

For in those lofty looks is close implied 

Scorn of base things, and ’sdain of foul 
dishonour ; 

Threat’ning rash eyes which gaze on her so 
wide, 

That loosely they ne dare to look upon her. 

Such pride is praise, such portliness is 
honour, 

That boldened innocence bears in her eyes ; 

And her fair countenance, like a goodly 
banner, 

Spreads in defiance of all enemies. 

Was never in this world ought worthy 
tride, * 
Without some spark of such self-pleasing 
pride. 
VI 


Be naught dismay’d that her unmovéd mind 
Doth still persist in her rebellious pride : 
Such love, not like to lusts of baser kind, 

The harder won, the firmer will abide. 

The dureful oak whose sap is not yet dried 
Is long ere it conceive the kindling fire ; 

But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 


1 Tride, found. 


AMORETTI 5 


Great heat, and makes his flames to heaven 
aspire. 
So hard it is to kindle new desire 
In gentle breast that shall endure for ever : 
Deep is the wound that dints the parts 
entire?! 
With chaste affects, that naught but death 
can sever. 
Then think not long in taking little pain 
To knit the knot that ever shall remain, 


Vil 


Fair eyes ! the mirror of my ’mazéd heart, 
What wondrous virtue is contain’d in you, 
The which both life and death forth from you 
dart 
Into the object of your mighty view ? 
For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 
Then is my soul with life and love inspired : 
But when ye lower, or look on me askew, 
Then do I die, as one with lightning fired. 
But since that life is more than death desired, 
Look ever lovely, as becomes you best ; 
That your bright beams, of my weak eyes 
admired, 
May kindle living fire within my breast. 
Such life should be the honour of your 
light, 
Such death the sad ensample of your might, 


1 Entire, inward, 
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VIII 


More then most fair, full of the living fire 

Kindled above unto the Maker near, 

No eyes, but joys, in which all powers 
conspire, 

That to the world naught else be counted 
dear ! 

Through your bright beams doth not the 
blinded guest 

Shoot out his darts to base affections wound ; 

But angels come, to lead frail minds to rest 

In chaste desires, on heavenly beauty bound. 

You frame my thoughts, and fashion me 
within ; 

You stop my tongue, and teach my heart to 
speak ; 

You calm the storm that passion did begin, 

Strong through your cause, but by your 
virtue weak. 

' Dark is the world where your light shinéd 
never ; 

Well is he borne that may behold you ever. 


IX 


Long-while I sought to what I might compare 

Those powerful eyes which lighten my dark 
sprite ; 

Yet find I naught on earth, to which I dare 

Resemble th’ image of their goodly light. 

Not to the sun, for they do shine by night ; 

Nor to the moon, for they are changed never ; 
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Nor to the stars, for they have purer sight ; 
Nor to the fire, for they consume not ever ; 
Nor to the lightning, for they still persévere ; 
Nor to the diamond, for they are more 
tender ; 
Nor unto crystal, for naught may them sever; 
Nor unto glass, such baseness mought offend 
her. 
Then to the Maker’s self they likest be, 
Whose light doth lighten all that here we 
see. 


x 


Unrighteous Lord of Love, what law is this, 
That me thou makest thus tormented be, 
The whiles she lordeth in licentious bliss 
Of her freewill, scorning both thee and me? 
See ! how the Tyranness doth joy to see 
The huge massacres which her eyes do make, 
And humbled hearts brings captive unto thee, 
That thou of them mayst mighty vengeance 
take. 
But her proud heart do thou a little shake, 
And that high look, with which she doth 
control 
All this world’s pride, bow to a baser make,’ 
And all her faults in thy black book enrol : 
That I may laugh at her in equal sort 
As she doth laugh at me, and makes my 
pain her sport. 


Make, mate, 
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XI 


Daily when I do seek and sue for peace, 
And hostages do offer for my truth, 
She, cruel warrior, doth herself address 
To battle, and the weary war renew’th ; 
Ne will be moved, with reason or with ruth, 
To grant small réspite to my restless toil ; 
But greedily her fell intent pursueth, 
Of my poor life to make unpitied spoil. 
Yet my poor life, all sorrows to assoil, 
I would her yield, her wrath to pacify ; 
But then she seeks, with torment and 
turmoil, 
To force me live, and will not let me die. 
All pain hath end, and every war hath 
peace ; 
But mine, no price nor prayer may sur- 
cease. 


XII 


One day I sought with her heart-thrilling 
eyes 

To make a truce, and terms to entertain ; 

All fearless then of so false enemies, 

Which sought me to entrap in treason’s 
train. 

So, as I then disarméd did remain, 

A wicked ambush, which lay hidden long 

In the close covert of her guiltful eyne, 


1 Ruth, pity. 
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Thence breaking forth, did thick about me 
throng. 
Too feeble I t’ abide the brunt so strong, 
Was forced to yield myself into their hands ; 
Who, me captiving straight with rigorous 
wrong, 
Have ever since kept me in cruel bands. 
So, Lady, now to you I do complain 
Against your eyes, that justice I may gain. 


XIII 


In that proud port which her so goodly 
graceth, 

Whiles her fair face she rears up to the sky, 

And to the ground her eyelids low embaseth, 

Most goodly temperature ye may descry ; 

Mild humblesse mixed with awful majesty. 

For, looking on the earth, whence she was 
borne, 

Her mind remembreth her mortality, 

Whatso is fairest shall to earth return. 

But that same lofty countenance seems to 
scorn 

_ Base thing, and think how she to heaven 
may climb ; 

Treading down earth as loathsome and 
forlorn, 

_ That hinders heavenly thoughts with drossy 

slime. 
Yet lowly still vouchsafe to look on me ; 
Such lowliness shall make you lofty be. 


Bs 
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Return again, my forces late dismay’d, 
Unto the siege by you abandon’d quite. 
Great shame it is to leave, like one afraid, 
So fair a piece for one repulse so light. 
’Gainst such strong castles needeth greater 
might 
Than those small forts which ye were wont 
belay :? 
Such haughty minds, enured to hardy fight, 
Disdain to yield unto the first assay. 
Bring therefore all the forces that ye may, 
And lay incessant battery to her heart ; 
Plaints, prayers, vows, ruth, sorrow, and 
dismay ; 
Those engines can the proudest love convert : 
And, if those fail, fall down and die before 
her ; 
So dying live, and living do adore her. 


XV 


Ye tradeful Merchants, that, with weary toil, 
Do seek most precious things to make your 
gain, 

And both the Indias of their treasure spoil, 
What needeth you to seek so far in vain ? 
For lo! my Love doth in herself contain 
All this world’s riches that may far be found : 
If sapphires, lo! her eyes be sapphires plain ; 
If rubies, lo! her lips be rubies sound ; 


1 q.e, a fortress. 2 Belay, beleaguer. 
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If pearls, her teeth be pearls, both pure and 
round ; 
If ivory, her forehead ivory ween ; 
If gold, her locks are finest gold on ground ; 
If silver, her fair hands are silver sheen : 
But that which fairest is but few behold : 
Her mind, adorn’d with virtues manifold. 


XVI 


One day as I unwarily did gaze 
On those fair eyes, my love’s immortal light, 
The whiles my ’stonished heart stood in 
amaze, 
Through sweet illusion of her looks’ delight, 
I mote perceive how, in her glancing sight, 
Legions of Loves with little wings did fly, 
Darting their deadly arrows, fiery bright, 
At every rash beholder passing by. 
One of those archers closely I did spy, 
Aiming his arrow at my very heart : 
When suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 
The damsel broke his misintended dart. 
Had she not so done, sure I had been 
slain ; 
Yet as it was, I hardly ’scaped with pain. 


XVII 


The glorious portrait of that angel’s face, 
Made to amaze weak men’s confuséd skill, 
And this world’s worthless glory to embase, 
What pen, what pencil, can express her fill ? 
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For though he colours could devise at will, 
And eke his learned hand at pleasure guide, 
Lest, trembling, it his workmanship should 
spill, + 
Yet eae wondrous things there are beside : 
The sweet eye-glances, that like arrows glide, 
The charming smiles, that rob sense from the 
heart, 
The lovely pleasance, and the lofty pride, 
Cannot expresséd be by any art. 
A greater craftsman’s hand thereto doth 
need, 
That can express the life of things indeed. 


XVIII 
The rolling wheel that runneth often round, 
The hardest steel, in tract of time doth tear ; 
And drizzling drops, that often do redound,* 
The firmest flint doth in continuance wear : 
Yet cannot I, with many a dropping tear 
And long entreaty, soften her hard heart, 
That she will once vouchsafe my plaint to hear, 
Or look with pity on my painful smart. 
But when I plead, she bids me play my part ; 
And when I weep, she says, tears are but 
water ; 
And when I sigh, she says, I know the art ; 
And when I wail, she turns herself to 
laughter. 
So do I weep, and wail, and plead in vain, 
Whiles she as steel and flint doth still 
remain. 


1 Spill, spoil. * Redound, overflow. 
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XIX 


The merry cuckoo, messenger of Spring, 

His trumpet shrill hath thrice already 
sounded, 

That warns all lovers wait upon their king, 

Who now is coming forth with garland 
crownéd. 

With noise whereof the quire of birds 
resounded 

Their anthems sweet, deviséd of love’s 
praise, 

That all the woods their echoes back re- 
bounded, 

As if they knew the meaning of their lays. 

But ’mongst them all which did Love’s 
honour raise, 

No word was heard of her that most it 
ought ; 

But she his precept proudly disobeys, 

And doth his idle message set at naught. 

Therefore, O Love, unless she turn to thee 
Ere cuckoo end, let her a rebel be! 


XX 


In vain I seek and sue to her for grace, 

And do mine humbled heart before her pour, 

The whiles her foot she in my neck doth 
place, 

And tread my life down in the lowly floor. 

And yet the lion, that is lord of power, 

And reigneth over every beast in field, 
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In his most pride disdaineth to devour 
The silly lamb that to his might doth yield. 
But she, more cruel and more savage wild 
Than either lion or the lioness, 
Shames not to be with guiltless blood defiled, 
But taketh glory in her cruelness. 
Fairer than fairest ! let none ever say 
That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. 


XXI 


Was it the work of Nature or of Art, 

Which temper’d so the feature of her face, 

That pride and meekness, mixed by equal 
part, 

Do both appear t’ adorn her beauty’s grace ? 

For with mild pleasance, which doth pride 
displace, 

She to her love doth lookers’ eyes allure ; 

And with stern countenance back again doth 
chase 

Their looser looks that stir up lusts impure. 

With such strange terms* her eyes she doth 
inure, 

That with one look she doth my life dismay, 

And with another doth it straight recure : 

Her smile me draws; her frown me drives 
away. 

Thus doth she train and teach me with her 
looks; 
Such art of eyes I never read in books ! 


1 Terms, extremes (?), 
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XXII 


This holy season,' fit to fast and pray, 
Men to devotion ought to be inclined : 
Therefore, I likewise, on so holy day, 
For my sweet saint some service fit will find. 
Her temple fair is built within my mind, 
In which her glorious image placéd is ; 
On which my thoughts do day and night 
attend, 
Like sacred priests that never think amiss. 
There I to her, as th’ author of my bliss, 
Will build an altar to appease her ire ; 
And on the same my heart will sacrifice, 
Burning in flames of pure and chaste desire : 
The which vouchsafe, O Goddess, to 
accept, 
Amongst thy dearest relics to be kept. 


XXIII 


Penelope, for her Ulysses’ sake, 

Devised a web her wooers to deceive ; 

In which the work that she all day did make, 
The same at night she did again unreave, 
Such subtile craft my damsel doth conceive, 
Th’ importune suit of my desire to shun : 
For all that I in many days do weave, 

In one short hour I find by her undone. 

So when I think to end that I begun, 

I must begin and never bring to end : 

For with one look she spills that long I spun, 


1 4,¢e, Easter 
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And with one word my whole year’s work 
doth rend. 
Such labour like the spider’s web I find, 
Whose fruitless work is broken with least 
wind. 


XXIV 


When I behold that beauty’s wonderment, 

And rare perfection of each goodly part, 

Of Nature’s skill the only complement, 

I honour and admire the Maker’s art. 

But when I feel the bitter baleful smart 

Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 

That death out of their shiny beams do dart, 

I think that I a new Pandora see, 

Whom all the gods in council did agree 

Into this sinful world from heaven to send, 

That she to wicked men a scourge should be, 

For all their faults with which they did offend. 
But since ye are my scourge, I will entreat 
That for my faults ye will me gently beat. 


XXV 


How long shall this like-dying life endure, 
And know no end of her own misery, 

But waste and wear away in terms unsure, 
‘Twixt fear and hope depending doubtfully ? 
Yet better were at once to let me die, 

And show the last ensample of your pride, 
Then to torment me thus with cruelty, 


To prove your power, which I too well have 
tried. 
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But yet if in your hardened breast ye hide 
A close intent at last to show me grace, 
Then all the woes and wrecks which I abide, 
As means of bliss I gladly will embrace ; 
And wish that more and greater they 
might be, 
That greater meed at last may turn to me. 


XXVI 


Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a briar ; 

Sweet is the juniper, but sharp his bough ; 

Sweet is the eglantine, but pricketh nigher ; 

Sweet is the firbloom, but his branches rough ; 

Sweet is the cypress, but his rind is tough ; 

Sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pill ;+ 

Sweet is the broom-flower, but yet sour 

enough ; 

And sweet is moly,* but his root is ill. 

So every sweet with sour is tempered still, 

That maketh it be coveted the more: 

For easy things, that may be got at will, 

Most sorts of men do set but little store. 
Why then should I account of little pain, 
That endless pleasure shall unto me gain ! 


XXVII 


Fair Proud ! now tell me, why should fair be 


roud, 
Sith all world’s glory is but dross unclean, 


1 Pill, peel. ® Moly, wild garlic. 
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And in the shade of death itself shall shroud, 
However now thereof ye little ween ? 
That goodly idol, now so gay beseene,* 
Shall doff her flesh’s borrow’d fair attire, 
And be forgot as it had never been, 
That many now much worship and admire : 
Ne any then shall after it enquire, 
Ne any mention shall thereof remain, 
But what this verse, that never shall expire, 
Shall to you purchase with her thankless 
pain. 
Fair! be no longer proud of that shall 
perish, 
But that which shall you make immortal 
cherish. 


XXVIII 


The laurel-leaf which you this day do wear 

Gives me great hope of your relenting mind : 

For since it is the badge which I do bear,? 

Ye, bearing it, do seem to me inclined. 

The power thereof, which oft in me I find, 

Let it likewise your gentle breast inspire 

With sweet infusion, and put you in mind 

Of that proud maid whom now those leaves 
attire : 

Proud Daphne, scorning Phoebus’ lovely: 
fire, 

On the Thessalian shore from him did fly ; 

For which the gods, in their revengeful ire, 


1 Beseene, apparelled. 2 7.e, as poet-laureate. 
3 Lovely, loving. 
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Did her transform into a laurel tree. 
Then fly no more, fair Love, from Phcebus’ 
chase, 
But in your breast his leaf and love 
embrace. 


XXIX 


See ! how the stubborn damsel doth deprave 
My simple meaning with disdainful scorn, 
And by the bay which I unto her gave 
Accounts myself her captive quite forlorn. 
The bay, quoth she, is of the victors born, 
Yielded them by the vanquish’d as their 
meeds, 
And they therewith do poets’ heads adorn, 
To sing the glory of their famous deeds. 
But sith she will the conquest challenge needs, 
Let her accept me as her faithful thrall ; 
That her great triumphs, which my skill 
exceeds, 
I may in trump of fame blaze over all. 
Then would I deck her head with glorious 
bays, 
And fill the world with her victorious 
praise. 


XXX 


My Love is like to ice, and I to fire: 

How comes it then that this her cold so great 
Is not dissolved through my so hot desire, 
But harder grows the more I her entreat ? 
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Or how comes.it that my exceeding heat 
Is not delayed? by her heart-frozen cold, 
But that I burn much more in boiling sweat, 
And feel my flames augmented manifold ? 
What more miraculous thing may be told, 
That fire, which all things melts, should 
harden ice, 
And ice, which is congeal’d with senseless 
cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? 
Such is the power of love in gentle mind, 
That it can alter all the course of kind. 


XXXI 


Ah! why hath Nature to so hard a heart 

Given so goodly gifts of beauty’s grace, 

Whose pride depraves each other better part, 

And all those precious ornaments deface ? 

Sith to all other beasts of bloody race 

A dreadful countenance she given hath, 

That with their terror all the rest may chase, 

And warn to shun the danger of their wrath. 

But my proud one doth work the greater 

scathe, * 

Through sweet allurement of her lovely hue, 

That she the better may in bloody bath 

Of such poor thralls her cruel hands imbrue. 
But did she know how ill these two accord, 
Such cruelty she would have soon abhorr’d. 


ae NSE ee eee ee ee 
1 Delayed, tempered. ® Scathe, injury. 
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XXXII 


The painful smith with force of fervent heat 
The hardest iron soon doth mollify, 
That with his heavy sledge he can it beat, 
And fashion to what he it list apply. 
Yet cannot all these flames in which I fry, 
Her heart, more hard than iron, soft a whit, 
Ne all the plaints and prayers with which I 
Do beat on th’ anvil of her stubborn wit : 
But still, the more she fervent sees my fit, 
The more she freezeth in her wilful pride, 
And harder grows, the harder she is smit 
With all the plaints which to her be applied. 
What then remains but I to ashes burn, 
And she to stones at length all frozen turn ! 


XXXITI 


Great wrong I do, I can it not deny, 

To that most sacred empress, my dear dread, 
Not finishing her Queen of Faéry, 

That mote enlarge her living praises, dead. 
But Lodwick,' this of grace to me aread : 
Do ye not think th’ accomplishment of it 
Sufficient werk for one man’s simple head, 
All were it, as the rest, but rudely writ ? 
How then should I, without another wit, 
Think ever to endure so tedious toil, 

Since that this one is toss’d with troublous fit 
Of a proud Love, that doth my spirit spoil ? 


14,e, Lodowic Brisket, a friend of the poet. 
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Cease, then, till she vouchsafe to grant me 
rest, 
Or lend you me another living breast. 


XXXIV 


- Like as a ship, that through the ocean wide 
By conduct of some star doth make her way, 
Whenas a storm hath dimm’d her trusty 
guide, 
Out of her course doth wander far astray ; 
So I, whose star, that wont with her bright 
Ta 
Me to anes: with clouds is over-cast, 
Do wander now in darkness and dismay, 
Through hidden perils round about me plast. 
Yet hope I well that, when this storm is past, 
My Helice, the lodestar of my life, 
Will shine again, and look on me at last, 
With lovely light to clear my cloudy grief. 
Till then I wander carefull, comfortless, 
In secret sorrow and sad pensiveness. 


XXXV 


My hungry eyes, through greedy covetise 
Still to behold the object of their pain, 

With no contentment can themselves suffice ; 
But having, pine, and having not, complain. 
For lacking it, they cannot life sustain ; 
And having it, they gaze on it the more, 

In their amazement like Narcissus vain, 
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Whose eyes him starved: so plenty makes 

me poor. 

Yet are mine eyes so filléd with the store 

Of that fair sight, that nothing else they 

brook, 

But loathe the things which they did like 

before, 

And can no more endure on them to look. 
All this world’s glory seemeth vain to me, 
And all their shows but shadows, saving 

she. 


XXXVI 


Tell me, when shall these weary woes have 
end ; 
Or shall their ruthless torment never cease, 
But all my days in pining languor spend, 
Without hope of assuagement or release ? 
Is there no means for me to purchase peace, 
Or make agreement with her thrilling eyes ; 
But that their cruelty doth still increase, 
And daily more augment my miseries ? 
But when ye have shew’d all extremities, 
Then think how little glory ye have gain’d 
By slaying him, whose life, though ye 
despise, 
Mote have your life in honour long main- 
tained. 
But by his death, which some perhaps will 
moan, 
Ye shall condemnéd be of many a one. 
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XXXVII 


What guile is this, that those her golden 
tresses 
She doth attire under a net of gold, 
And with sly skill so cunningly them dresses, 
That which is gold or hair may scarce be 
told ? 
Is it that men’s frail eyes, which gaze too 
bold, 
She may entangle in that golden snare ; 
And, being caught, may craftily enfold 
Their weaker hearts, which are not well 
aware ? 
Take heed therefore, mine eyes, how ye do 
stare 
Henceforth too rashly on that guileful net, 
In which if ever ye entrappéd are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means shall get. 
Fondness it were for any, being free, 
To covet fetters, though they golden be! 


XXXVIII 


Arion, when, through tempest’s cruel wrack, 
He forth was thrown into the greedy seas, 
Through the sweet music which his harp did 
make 
Allured a dolphin him from death to ease. 
But my rude music, which was wont to please 
Some dainty ears, cannot, with any skill, 
The dreadful tempest of her wrath appease, 
Nor move the dolphin from her stubborn will, 
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But in her pride she doth persévere still, 
All careless how my life for her decays : 
Yet with one word she can it save or spill. 
To spill were pity, but to save were praise ! 
Choose rather to be praised for doing 
good, 
Than to be blamed for spilling guiltless 
blood. 


XXXIX 


Sweet smile! the daughter of the Queen of 
Love, 

Expressing all thy mother’s powerful art, 

With which she wonts to temper angry Jove, 

When all the gods he threats with thund’ring 
dart : 

Sweet is thy virtue, as thy self sweet art. 

For when on me thou shinedst late in sadness, 

A melting pleasance ran through every part, 

And me revivéd with heart-robbing gladness ; 

Whilst rapt with joy resembling heavenly 
madness 

My soul was ravisht quite, as in a trance, 

And, feeling thence no more her sorrow’s 
sadness, 

Fed on the fulness of that cheerful glance. 

More sweet than nectar, or ambrosial 
meat, 
Seem’d every bit which thenceforth I did 

eat. 


Cs 
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Mark when she smiles with amiable cheer, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it ; 
When on each eyelid sweetly do appear 
An hundred Graces as in shade to sit. 
Likest it seemeth, in my simple wit, 
Unto the fair sunshine in summer’s day, 
That, when a dreadful storm away is flit, 
Through the broad world doth spread his 
goodly ray : 
At sight whereof, each bird that sits on 
spray, 
And every beast that to his den was fled, 
Comes forth afresh out of their late dismay, 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. 
So my storm-beaten heart likewise is 
cheer’d 
With that sunshine, when cloudy looks are 
clear’d., 


XLI 


Is it her nature, or is it her will, 

To be so cruel to an humbled foe ? 

If nature, then she may it mend with skill ; 

If will, then she at will may will forego. 

But if her nature and her will be so, 

That she will plague the man that loves her 
most, 

And take delight t’ increase a wretch’s woe, 

Then all her nature’s goodly gifts are lost ; 

And that same glorious beauty’s idle boast 
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Is but a bait such wretches to beguile, 

As, being long in her love’s tempest toss’d, 

She means at last to make her piteous spoil. 
O fairest fair! let never it be named, 
That so fair beauty was so foully shamed. 


XLII 


The love which me so cruelly tormenteth 
So pleasing is, in my extremest pain, 
That all the more my sorrow it augmenteth, 
The more I love and do embrace my bane. 
Ne do I wish (for wishing were but vain) 
To be acquit from my continual smart, 
But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 
And yield for pledge my poor captivéd 
heart : 
The which, that it from her may never start, 
Let her, if please her, bind with adamant 
chain, 
And from all wand’ring loves, which mote 
pervert 
His safe assurance, strongly it restrain. 
Only let her abstain from cruelty, 
And do me not before my time to die. 


XLII 


Shall I then silent be, or shall I speak ? 

And if I speak, her wrath renew I shall ; 
And if I silent be, my heart will break, 

Or chokéd be with overflowing gall. 

What tyranny is this, both my heart to thrall, 
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And eke my tongue with proud restraint to 
tie ; 
That neither I may speak nor think at all, 
But like a stupid stock in silence die ! 
Yet I my heart with silence secretly 
Will teach to speak and my just cause to 
plead, 
And eke mine eyes, with meek humility, 
Love-learnéd letters to her eyes to read ; 
Which her deep wit, that true hearts’ 
thought can spell, 
Will soon conceive, and learn to construe 
well. 


XLIV 


When those renownéd noble peers of Greece 
Through stubborn pride among themselves 
did jar, 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 
Then Orpheus with his harp their strife 
did bar. 
But this continual, cruel, civil war 
The which myself against myself do make, 
Whilst my weak powers of passions warréd 
are, 
No skill can stint, nor reason can aslake. 
But when in hand my tuneless harp I take, 
Then do I more augment my foes’ despite, 
And grief renew, and passions do awake 
To battle, fresh against myself to fight. 
‘Mongst whom the more I seek to settle 
peace, 
The more I find their malice to increase. 
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XLV 


Leave, Lady! in your glass of crystal clean 

Your goodly self for evermore to view, 

And in myself, (my inward self I mean,) 

Most lively like behold your semblant true. 

Within my heart, though hardly it can show 

Thing so divine to view of earthly eye, 

The fair idea of your celestial hue 

And every part remains immortally : 

And were it not that through your cruelty 

With sorrow dimméd and deform’d it were, 

The goodly image of your visnomy,* 

Clearer than crystal. would therein appear. 
But if yourself in me ye plain will see, 
Remove the cause by which your fair 

beams darken’d be. 


XLVI 


When my abode’s prefixéd time is spent, 

My cruel fair straight bids me wend my way : 

But then from heaven most hideous storms 
are sent, 

As willing me against her will to stay. 

Whom then shall I—or heaven or her—obey ? 

The heavens know best what is the best for 
me : 

But as she will, whose will my life doth sway, 

My lower heaven, so it perforce must be. 

But ye high heavens, that all this sorrow see, 

Sith all your tempests cannot hold me back, 


1 Visnomy, countenance, 
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Assuage your storms, or else both you and she 
Will both together me too sorely wrack. 
Enough it is for one man to sustain 
The storms which she alone on me doth 
rain. 


XLVII 


Trust not the treason of those smiling looks, 
Until ye have their guileful trains well tried ! 
For they are like but unto golden hooks, 
That from the foolish fish their baits do hide : 
So she with flatt’ring smiles weak hearts 
doth guide 
Unto her love, and tempt to their decay ; 
Whom, being caught, she kills with cruel 
pride, 
And feeds at pleasure on the wretched prey. 
Yet even whilst her bloody hands them slay, 
Her eyes look lovely, and upon them smile, 
That they take pleasure in their cruel play, 
And, dying, do themselves of pain beguile. 
O mighty charm! which makes men love 
their bane, 
And think they die with pleasure, live with 
pain. 


XLVIII 


Innocent! paper ! whom too cruel hand 
Did make the matter to avenge her ire, 
And ere she could thy cause well understand, 


1*Nocent ’ was formerly used for ‘ guilty.’ Hence in 
the above word the accent was on the second syllable, 
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Did sacrifice unto the greedy fire: 
Well worthy thou to have found better hire 
Than so bad end for heretics ordain’d ; 
Yet heresy nor treason didst conspire, 
But plead thy master’s cause, unjustly 
pain’d : 
Whom she, all careless of his grief, con- 
strain’d 
To utter forth the anguish of his heart, 
And would not hear, when he to her com- 
plain’d 
The piteous passion of his dying smart. 
Yet live for ever, though against her will, 
And speak her good, though she requite it 
ill. 


XLIX 


Fair Crue] ! why are ye so fierce and cruel ? 
Is it because your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s 
jewel, 
And greater glory think to save than spill. 
But if it be your pleasure and proud will 
To show the power of your imperious eyes, 
Then not on him that never thought you ill, 
But bend your force against your enemies. 
Let them feel th’ utmost of your cruelties, 
And kill with looks, as cockatrices do ; 
But him that at your footstool humbled lies, 
With merciful regard give mercy to. 
Such mercy shall you make admired to be ; 
So shall you live by giving life to me. 
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Long languishing in double malady 
Of my heart’s wound and of my body’s grief, 
There came to me a leech!, that would apply 
Fit med’cines for my body’s best relief. 
Vain man, quoth I, that hast but little priefe* 
In deep discovery of the mind’s disease ; 
Is not the heart of all the body chief, 
And rules the members as itself doth please ? 
Then with some cordials seek for to appease 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, 
And then my body shall have shortly ease. 
But such sweet cordials pass physician’s art : 
Then, my life’s leech! do you your skill 
reveal, 
And with one salve both heart and body 
heal. 


Ut 


Do I not see that fairest images 

Of hardest marble are of purpose made, 

For that they should endure through many 
ages, 

Ne let their famous monuments to fade ? 

Why then do I, untrain’d in lover’s trade, 

Her hardness blame, which I should more 
commend ? 

Sith never aught was excellent assay’d 

Which was not hard t’ achieve and bring to 
end ; 


1 Leech, physician, ® Priefe, proof, experience. 
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Ne aught so hard, but he that would attend 

Mote soften it and to his will allure. 

So do I hope her stubborn heart to bend, 

And that it then more steadfast will endure : 
Only my pains will be the more to get her ; 
But, having her, my joy will be the greater. 


LII 


So oft as homeward I from her depart, 
I go like one that, having lost the field, 
Is prisoner led away with heavy heart, 
Despoil’d of warlike arms and knowen 
shield. 
So do I now myself a prisoner yield 
To sorrow and to solitary pain, 
From presence of my dearest dear exiled, 
Longwhile alone in Janguor to remain. 
There let no thought of joy, or pleasure vain, 
Dare to approach, that may my solace breed ; 
But sudden: dumps,? and dreary sad disdain 
Oi all world’s gladness, more my torment 
feed. 
So I her absence will my penance make, 
That of her presence I my meed may take. 


LII 


The panther, knowing that his spotted hide 
Doth please all beasts, but that his looks 
them fray,* 


1 Sudden, ? sullen. 2 Dumps, lamentations. 
3 Fray, afiray, frighten. 
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Within a bush his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, whilst he on them may 
prey. 
Right so my cruel fair with me doth play ; 
For with the goodly semblance of her hue 
She doth allure me to mine own decay, 
And then no mercy will unto me shew. 
Great shame it is, thing so divine in view, 
Made for to be the world’s most ornament, 
To make the bait her gazers to imbrue : 
Good shames to be to ill an instrument : 
But mercy doth with beauty best agree, 
As in their Maker ye them best may see, 


LIV 


Of this world’s theatre in which we stay, 

My Love, like the spectator, idly sits, 
Beholding me, that all the pageant’s play, 
Disguising diversely my troubled wits. 
Sometimes I joy when glad occasion fits, 
And mask in mirth like to a comedy : 

Soon after, when my joy to sorrow fits, 

I wail, and make my woes a tragedy. 

Yet she, beholding me with constant eye, 
Delights not in my mirth, nor rues my smart: 
But when I laugh, she mocks; and when I 


cry, 
She laughs, and hardens evermore her heart. 
What then can move her? If nor mirth, 
nor moan, 
She is no woman, but a senseless stone. 
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cv 


So oft as I her beauty do behold, 
And therewith do her cruelty compare, 
I marvel of what substance was the mould 
The which her made at once so cruel fair. 
Not earth; for her high thoughts more 
heavenly are: 
Not water; for her love doth burn like fire: 
Not air ; for she is not so light or rare: 
Not fire; for she doth freeze with faint 
desire. 
Then needs another element enquire 
Whereof she mote be made ; that is, the sky. 
For to the heaven her haughty looks aspire, 
And eke her love is pure immortal high. 
Then sith to heaven ye likened are the 
best, 
Be like in mercy as in all the rest. 


LVI 


Fair ye be sure, but cruel and unkind, 

As is a tiger that with greediness 

Hunts after blood ; when he by chance doth 
find 

A feeble beast, doth felly* him oppress. 

Fair be ye sure, but proud and pitiless, 

As is a storm, that all things doth prostrate , 

Finding a tree alone all comfortless, 

Beats on it strongly, it to ruinate. 

Fair be ye sure, but hard and obstinate, 


1 Felly, cruel, vicious. 
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As is a rock amidst the raging floods ; 
’Gainst which a ship, of succour desolate, 
Doth suffer wreck both of herself and goods. 
That ship, that tree, and that same beast, 
am I, 
Whom ye do wreck, do ruin, and destroy. 


LVII 


Sweet warrior ! when shall I have peace with 
you ? 
High time it is this war now ended were, 
Which I no longer can endure to sue, 
Ne your incessant battery more to bear. 
So weak my powers, so sore my wounds, 
appear, 
That wonder is how I should live a jot, 
Seeing my heart through-lancéd every where 
With thousand arrows which your eyes have 
shot. 
Yet shoot ye sharply still, and spare me not, 
But glory think to make these cruel stoures.? 
Ye cruel one! what glory can be got, 
In slaying him that would live gladly yours ? 
Make peace therefore, and grant me timely 
grace, 
That all my wounds will heal in little 
space. 


a eee 
1 Stoures, contests, 
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LVIIlI 
By her that ts most assured to herself. 


Weak is th’ assurance that weak flesh 
reposeth 
In her own power, and scorneth others’ aid ; 
That soonest falls, whenas she most sup- 
poseth 
Herself assured, and is of naught afraid. 
All flesh is frail, and all her strength unstay’d, 
Like a vain bubble blowen up with air: 
Devouring time and changeful chance have 
prey’d 
Her glorious pride, that none may it repair. 
Ne none so rich or wise, so strong or fair, 
But faileth, trusting on his own assurance : 
And he that standeth on the highest stair 
Falls lowest; for on earth naught hath 
endurance. 
Why then do ye, proud fair, misdeem so 
far, 
That to yourself ye most assuréd are? 


LL 


Thrice happy she that is so well assuréd 

Unto herself, and settled so in heart, 

That neither will for better be alluréd, 

Ne feared with worse to any chance to start : 

But, like a steady ship, doth strongly part 

The raging waves, and keeps her course 
aright, 
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Ne aught for tempest doth from it depart, 
Ne aught for fairer weather’s false delight. 
Such self-assurance need not fear the spite 
Of grudging foes, ne favour seek of friends : 
But in the stay of her own steadfast might, 
Neither to one herself nor other bends. 
Most happy she that most assured doth 
rest ; 
But he most happy who such one loves 
best. 


LX 


They that in course of heavenly spheres are 
skill’d, 
To every planet point? his sundry year, 
In which her circle’s voyage is fulfil’d : 
As Mars in threescore years doth run his 
sphere. 
So, since the wingéd god his planet clear 
Began in me to move, one year is spent ; 
The which doth longer unto me appear, 
Than all those forty which my life out-went. 
Then, by that count which lovers books 
invent, 
The sphere of Cupid forty years contains, 
Which I have wasted in long languishment, 
That seem’d the longer for my greater pains. 
But let my Love’s fair planet short her 
ways 
This year ensuing, or else short my days. 


1 ¢.e, appoint. 
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The glorious image of the Maker’s beauty, 

My sovereign saint, the idol of my thought, 

Dare not henceforth, above the bounds of 
duty, 

T’ accuse of pride, or rashly blame for aught. 

For being, as she is, divinely wrought, 

And of the brood of angels heavenly born, 

And with the crew of blessed saints up- 
brought, 

Each of which did her with their gifts adorn : 

The bud of joy, the blossom of the morn, 

The beam of light, whom mortal eyes admire; 

What reason is it then but she should scorn 

Base things, that to her love too bold aspire ! 

Such heavenly forms ought rather wor- 


shipp’d be, 
Then dare be loved by men of mean 
degree. 
LXII 


The weary year his race now having run, 

The new begins his compass’d course anew : 

With show of mourning mild he hath begun, 

Betokening peace and plenty to ensue. 

So let us, which this change of weather view, 

Change eke our minds, and former lives 
amend ; 

The old year’s sins forepast let us eschew, 

And fly the faults with which we did offend. 
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Then shall the new year’s joy forth freshly 
send 
Into the glooming world his gladsome ray, 
And all these storms, which now his beauty 
blend, ? 
Shall turn to calms, and timely clear away. 
So, likewise, Love, cheer you your heavy 
spright, 
And change old year’s annoy to new 
delight. 


LXIII 


After long storms and tempests’ sad assay, 
Which hardly I enduréd heretofore, 
In dread of death, and dangerous dismay, 
With which my silly bark was tosséd sore, 
I do at length descry the happy shore, 
In which I hope ere long for to arrive : 
Fair soil it seems from far, and fraught with 
store 
Of all that dear and dainty is alive. 
Most happy he that can at last achieve 
The joyous safety of so sweet a rest ; 
Whose least delight sufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him 
opprest. 
All pains are nothing in respect of this ; 
All sorrows short that gain eternal bliss. 


‘1 Blend, mix, and so confuse, confound, 
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Coming to kiss her lips, (such grace I found,) 
Me seem’d I smelt a garden of sweet flowers, 
That dainty odours from them threw around, 
For damsels fit to deck their lovers’ bowers. 
Her lips did smell like unto gillyflowers ; 
Her ruddy cheeks like unto roses red ; 
Her snowy brows like budded bellamoures ; 
Her lovely eyes like pinks but newly spread ; 
Her goodly bosom like a strawberry bed ; 
Her neck like to a bunch of columbines ; 
Her breast like lilies, ere their leaves be shed ; 
Her nipples like young blossom’d jessamines. 

Such fragrant flowers do give most odorous 

smell ; 
But-her sweet odour did them all excel. 


LXV 


The doubt which ye misdeem, fair Love, is 
vain, 

That fondly fear to lose your liberty, 

When, losing one, two liberties ye gain, 

And make him bond that bondage erst did 
fly. 

Sweet Be the bands the which true love doth 
tie 

Without constraint or dread of any ill: 

The gentle bird feels no captivity 

Within her cage, but sings, and feeds her fill. 

There pride dare not approach, nor discord 


spill 
Ds 
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The league twixt them that loyal love hath 
bound, 

But simple Truth and mutual Good-will 

Seeks with sweet peace to salve each other’s 


wound : 

There Faith doth fearless dwell in brazen 
tower, 

And spotless Pleasure builds her sacred 
bower. 


LXVI 


To all those happy blessings which ye have 
With plenteous hand by heaven upon you 
thrown, 
This one disparagement they to you gave, 
That ye your love lent to so mean a one. 
Ye, whose high worth’s surpassing paragon 
Could not on earth have found one fit for 
mate, 
Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 
Why did ye stoop unto so lowly state ? 
But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
Then had ye sorted with a prince’s peer : 
For now your light doth more itself dilate, 
And, in my darkness, greater doth appear. 
Yet, since your light hath once enlumin’d 
me, 
With my reflex yours shall increaséd be. 


14.e, gat, got. 
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LXVII 


Like as a huntsman after weary chase, 
Seeing the game from him escaped away, 
Sits down to rest him in some shady place, 
With panting hounds, beguiléd of their prey: 
So, after long pursuit and vain assay, 
When If all weary had the chase foresook, 
The gentle deer return’d the self-same way, 
Thinking to quench her thirst at thenext brook. 
There she, beholding me with milder look, 
Sought not to fly, but fearless still did bide, 
Till I in hand her yet half trembling took, 
And with her own good-will her firmly tied. 

Strange thing, me seemed, to see a beast so 

wild 
So goodly won, with her own will beguiled. 


LXVIII 

Most glorious Lord of life! that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin, 
And, having harrow’d! hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 
This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin ; 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest die, 
Being with thy dear blood clean wash’d from 

sin, 
May live for ever in felicity ; 
And that thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love thee for the same again ; 
And for thy sake, that all like dear didst buy, 
With love may one another entertain. 


; 1 Harrow’d, despoiled. 
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So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought : 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 


LXIX 


The famous warriors of the antique world 
Used trophies to erect in stately wise, 
In which they would the records have 
enroll’d 
Of their great deeds and valorous emprise. 
What trophy then shall I most fit devise, 
In which I may record the memory 
Of my love’s conquest, peerless beauty’s 
prize, 
Adorn’d with honour, love, and chastity ! 
Even this verse, vow’d to eternity, 
Shall be thereof immortal monument, 
And tell her praise to all posterity, 
That may admire such world’s rare wonder- 
ment ; 
The happy purchase of my glorious spoil, 
Gotten at last with labour and long toil. 


LXX 


Fresh Spring, the herald of Love’s mighty 
king, 

In whose coat-armour richly are display’d 

All sorts of flowers the which on earth do 
spring, 

In goodly colours gloriously array’d, 

Go to my Love, where she is careless laid, 

Yet in her winter’s bower, not well awake : 
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Tell her the joyous time will not be stay’d 
Unless she do him by the forelock take: 
Bid her therefore herself soon ready make, 
To wait on Love amongst his lovely crew, 
Where every one that misseth then her make? 
Shall be by him amerced with penance due. 

Make haste therefore, sweet Love, whilst 

it is prime? ; 
For none can call again the passéd time, 


LXXxI 


I joy to see how, in your drawen work, 
Yourself unto the Bee ye do compare, 
And me unto the Spider, that doth lurk 
In close await, to catch her unaware. 
Right so yourself were caught in cunning 
snare 
Of a dear foe, and thralléd to his love; 
In whose strait* bands ye now captivéd are 
So firmly, that ye never may remove. 
But as your work is woven all about 
With woodbine‘ flowers and _ fragrant 
eglantine, ® 
So sweet your prison you in time shall prove, 
With many dear delights bedeckéd fine: 
And all thenceforth eternal peace shall see 
Between the Spider and the gentle Bee. 


1 Make, mate. 2 Prime, spring. 
8 Strait, strict, rigorous. 4 Woodbine, honeysuckle, 
5 Eglantine, wild rose, sweetbriar. 
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Oft when my sprite doth spread her bolder 
wings, 

In mind to mount up to the purest sky, 

It down is weigh’d with thought of earthly 
things, 

And clog’d with burden of mortality : 

Where, when that sovereign beauty it doth 
SS) ’ 

Resembling heaven’s glory in her light, 

Drawn with sweet pleasure’s bait it back 
doth fly, 

And unto heaven forgets her former flight. 

There my frail fancy, fed with full delight, 

Doth bathe-in bliss, and mantleth: most at 
ease ; 

Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 

Her heart’s desire with most contentment 
please. 

Heart need not wish none other happiness, 
But here on earth to have such heaven’s 

bliss. 


LXXIII 


Being myself captivéd here in care, 
My heart (whom none with servile bands can 
tie, 
But the fair tresses of your golden hair,) 
Breaking his prison, forth to you doth fly. 
» Mantleth, a falconry term, When a hawk on a 


perch stretches a wing and then a leg, she is said to 
‘mantle.’ 
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Like as a bird, that in one’s hand doth spy 
Desired food, to it doth make his flight : 
Even so my heart, that wont on your fair 
eye 
To feed his fill, flies back unto your sight. 
Do you him take, and in your bosom bright 
Gently encage, that he may be your thrall: 
Perhaps he there may learn, with rare 
delight, 
To sing your name and praises over all: 
That it hereafter may you not repent, 
Him lodging in your bosom to have lent. 


LXXIV 


Most happy letters! framed by skilful trade, 

With which that happy name was first 
design’d, 

The which three times thrice happy hath me 
made, 

With gifts of body, fortune, and of mind. 

The first my being to me gave by kind, 

From mother’s womb derived by due descent: 

The second is my sovereign Queen most 


That honour and large richesse to me lent : 
The third my Love, my life’s last ornament, 
By whom my spirit out of dust was raised, 
To speak her praise and glory excellent, 
Of all alive most worthy to be praised. 

Ye three Elizabeths! for ever live, 

That three such graces did unto me give. 
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LXXV 


One day I wrote her name upon the strand, 
But came the waves and washéd it away: 
Again I wrote it with a second hand ; 
But came the tide, and made my pains his 
prey. 
“Vain man,’ 
assay 
A mortal thing so to immortalise ; 
For I myself shall like to this decay, 
And eke my name be wipéd out likewise.” 
“Not so,” quoth I; “let baser things devise 
To die in dust, but you shall live by fame: 
My verse your virtues rare shall eternise, 
And in the heavens write your glorious name ; 
Where, whenas death shall all the world 
subdue, 
Our love shall live, and later life renew.” 


’ 


said she, “‘ that dost in vain 


LXXVI 


Fair bosom! fraught with Virtue’s richest 
treasure, 

The nest of love, the lodging of delight, 

The bower of bliss, the paradise of pleasure, 
The sacred harbour of that heavenly spright ; 
How was I ravished with your lovely sight, 
And my frail thoughts too rashly led astray, 
Whilst diving deep through amorous insight, 
On the sweet spoil of beauty they did prey ; 
And ’twixt her paps, like early fruit in May, 
Whose harvest seem’d to hasten now apace, 
They loosely did their wanton wings, display 
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And there to rest themselves did boldly 


place. 

Sweet thoughts! I envy your so happy 
rest, 

Which oft I wish’d, yet never was so 
blest. 


LXXVII 


Was it a dream, or did I see it plain? 
A goodly table of pure ivory, 
All spread with junkets fit to entertain 
The greatest prince with pompous royalty: 
’Mongst which, there in a silver dish did lie 
Two golden apples of unvalued price, 
Far passing those which Hercules came by, 
Or those which Atalanta did entice ; 
Exceeding sweet, yet void of sinful vice ; 
That many sought, yet none could ever taste ; 
Sweet fruit of pleasure, brought from 
Paradise 
By Love himself, and in his garden placed. 
Her breast that table was, so richly 
spread ; 
My thoughts the guests, which would 
thereon have fed. 


LXXVIII 


Lacking my Love, I go from place to place, 

Like a young fawn that late hath lost the 
hind, 

And seek each where where last I saw her 
face, 
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Whose image yet I carry fresh in mind. 
I seek the fields with her late footing signed ; 
I seek her bower with her late presence decked; 
Yet nor in field nor bower I can her find, 
Yet field and bower are full of her aspéct. 
But when mine eyes I thereunto direct, 
They idly back return to me again ; 
And when I hope to see their true object, 
I find myself but fed with fancies vain. 
Cease then, mine eyes, to seek herself to 
see, 
And let my thoughts behold herself in me. 


LXXIX 


Men call you fair, and you do credit it, 
For that yourself ye daily such do see: 
But the true fair, that is the gentle wit 
And virtuous mind, is much more praised of 
me. 
For all the rest, how ever fair it be, 
Shall turn to naught and lose that glorious 
hue ; 
But only that is permanent, and free 
From frail corruption that doth flesh ensue. 
That is true beauty: that doth argue you 
To be divine, and born of heavenly seed, 
Derived from that fair Spirit from whom all 
true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 
He only fair, and what He fair hath made; 
All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. 
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LXXX 


After so long a race as I have run 
Through Faéry land, which those six books 
compile, 
Give leave to rest me, being half foredone, 
And gather to myself new breath awhile. 
Then, as a steed refreshéd after toil, 
Out of my prison I will break anew, 
And stoutly will that second work assoil,? 
With strong endeavour and attention due. 
Till then give leave to me in pleasant mew? 
To sport my muse, and sing my Love’s sweet 
praise, 
The contemplation of whose heavenly hue 
My spirit to an higher pitch will raise. 
But let her praises yet be low and mean, 
Fit for the handmaid of the Faéry Queen. 


LXXXI 


Fair is my Love, when her fair golden hairs 

With the loose wind ye waving chance to 
mark ; 

Fair, when the rose in her red cheeks appears, 

Or in her eyes the fire of love does spark ; 

Fair, when her breast, like a rich laden bark 

With precious merchandise, she forth doth 
lay ; 

Fair, ae that cloud of pride, which oft 

doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 


14,e, Assail. 2 Mew, prison, retreat. 
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But fairest she, when so she doth display 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words so wise do make 
their way, 
To bear the message of her gentle spright. 
The rest be works of Nature’s wonderment ; 
But this the work of heart’s astonishment. 


LXXXII 


Joy of my life! full oft for loving you 
I bless my lot, that was so lucky placed : 
But then the more your own mishap I rue, 
That are so much by so mean love embased. 
For had the equal heavens so much you 
graced 
In this as in the rest, ye mote invent? 
Some heavenly wit, whose verse could have 
enchased 
Your glorious name in golden monument. 
But since ye deign’d so goodly to relent 
To me your thrall, in whom is little worth, 
That little that I am shall all be spent 
In setting your immortal praises forth : 
Whose lofty argument, uplifting me, 
Shall lift you up unto an high degree. 


LXXXIII 


Let not one spark of filthy lustful fire 
Break out, that may her sacred peace molest ; 
Ne one light glance of sensual desire 


1 Invent, light upon, find. 
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Attempt to work her gentle mind’s unrest : 
But pure affections bred in spotless breast, 
And modest thoughts breathed from well- 
temper’d sprights, 
Go visit her in her chaste bower of rest, 
Accompanied with Angelic delights. 
There fill yourself with those most joyous 
sights, 
The which myself could never yet attain : 
But speak no word to her of these sad plights, 
Which her too constant stiffness doth con- 
strain. 
Only behold her rare perfection, 
And bless your fortune’s fair election. 


LXXXIV 


The world, that cannot deem of worthy 
things, 

When I do praise her, say I do but flatter : 

So does the cuckoo, when the mavis sings, 

Begin his witless note apace to clatter. 

But they that skill not of so heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire ; 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 

But not to deem of her desert aspire. 

Deep in the closet of my parts’ entire,* 

Her worth is written with a golden quill, 

That me with heavenly fury doth inspire, 

And my glad mouth with her sweet praises 


1 Entire, inward. 
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Which whenas Fame in her shrill trump 
shall thunder, 
Let the world choose to envy or to wonder. 


LXXXV 


Venomous tongue, tipped with vile adder’s 
sting, 

Of that self kind with which the Furies fell 

Their snaky heads do comb, from which a 
spring 

Of poisoned words and spiteful speeches well : 

Let all the plagues and horrid pains of hell 

Upon thee fall for thine accurséd hire, 

That with false forgéd lies, which thou didst 
tell, © 

In my true Love did stir up coals of ire: 

The sparks whereof let kindle thine own fire, 

And, catching hold on thine own wicked head, 

Consume thee quite, that didst with guile 


conspire 
In my sweet peace such breaches to have 
bred ! 
Shame be thy meed, and mischief thy 
reward, 


Due to thy self, that it for me prepared ! 


LXXXVI 


Since I did leave the presence of my Love, 

Many long weary days I have outworn, 

And many nights, that slowly seem’d to 
“move 
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Their sad protract from evening until morn. 
For, whenas day the heaven doth adorn, 
I wish that night the noyous day would end: 
And whenas night hath us of light forlorn, 
I wish that day would shortly reascend. 
Thus I the time with expectation spend, 
And fain my grief with changes to beguile, 
That further seems his term still to extend, 
And maketh every minute seem a mile. 
So sorrow still doth seem too long to last ; 
But joyous hours do fly away too fast. 


LXXXVII 


Since I have lack’d the comfort of that light, 
The which was wont to lead my thoughts 
astray, 
I wander as in darkness of the night, 
Afraid of every danger’s least dismay. 
Ne aught I see, though in the clearest day, 
When others gaze upon their shadows vain, 
But th’ only image of that heavenly ray, 
Whereof some glance doth in mine eye 
remain. 
Of which beholding the idea plain, 
Through contemplation of my purest part, 
With light thereof I do my self sustain, 
And thereon feed my love-afamish’d heart. 
But with such brightness whilst I fill my 
mind, 
I starve my body, and mine eyes do blind. 
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LXXXVIII 


Like as the culver? on the baréd bough 
Sits mourning for the absence of her mate, 
And in her songs sends many a wishful vow 
For his return that seems to linger late : 
So I alone, now left disconsolate, 
Mourn to myself the absence of my Love ; 
And wand’ring here and there all desolate, 
Seek with my plaints to match that mournful 
dove : 
Ne joy of aught that under heaven doth 
hove? 
Can comfort me, but her own joyous sight, 
Whose sweet aspéct both god and man can 
move, 
In her unspotted pleasance to delight. 
Dark is my day whilst her fair light I miss, 
And dead my life that wants such lively 
bliss. 


1 Culver, wood-pigeon. 2 Hove, hover, lurk. 


POEMS * 
I 


In youth, before I waxéd old, 

The blind boy, Venus’ baby, 

For want of cunning made me bold, 

In bitter hive to grope for honey : 
But when he saw me stung and cry, 
He took his wings and away did fly. 


II 


As Diane hunted on a day, 

She chanced to come where Cupid lay, 
His quiver by his head : 

One of his shafts she stole away, 

And one of hers did close convey 
Into the other’s stead : 


With that Love wounded my Love’s heart, 


But Diane beasts: with Cupid’s dart. 


*In the 1595 edition these four short pieces follow 
immediately after Sonnet Ixxxviii, without any half- 
title or superscription. The second and third are 
translated from Marot’s Epigrams, Liv. III. No. 5, 


De Diane, and No. 24, De Cupido et desa Dame. 


1 ¢.¢e. hunts beasts. 
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III 


I saw, in secret to my dame, 
How little Cupid humbly came, 

And said to her, “‘ All hail, my mother ! ” 
But when he saw me laugh, for shame 
His face with bashful blood did flame, 

Not knowing Venus from the other. 
Then, ‘“‘ Never blush, Cupid,” quoth I, 
“For many have err’d in this beauty.” 


IV 


Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slumb’ring 
All in his mother’s lap, 
A gentle Bee, with his loud trumpet 
murm’ring, 
About him flew by hap. 
Whereof when he was waken’d with the 
noise, 
And saw the beast so small, 
“What’s this,’ quoth he, “that gives so 
great a voice, 
That wakens men withal ? ” 
In angry wise he flies about, 
And threatens all with courage stout. 


To whom his mother, closely smiling, said, 
’ Twixt earnest and ’twixt game: 

“ See ! thou thyself likewise art little made, 
If thou regard the same. 


1 Closely, secretly. 
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And yet thou suff’rest neither gods in sky, 
Nor men in earth, to rest 
But when thou art disposéd cruelly, 
Their sleep thou dost molest. 
Then either change thy cruelty, 
Or give like leave unto the fly.” 


Nathless, the cruel boy, not so content, 
Would needs the fly pursue, 
And in his hand, with heedless hardiment, 
Him caught for to subdue. 
But when on it he hasty hand did lay, 
The Bee him stung therefore : 
“Now out, alas,” he cried, “and well 
away ! 
I wounded am full sore: 
The fly, that I so much did scorn, 
Hath hurt me with his little horn.” 


Unto his mother straight he weeping came, 
And of his grief complain’d ; 
Who could not choose but laugh at his fond 
game, 
Though sad to see him pain’d. 
‘Think now,” quoth she, “‘ my son, how great 
the smart 
Of those whom thou dost wound : 
Full many thou hast prickéd to the heart, 
That pity never found. 
Therefore, henceforth some pity take, 
When thou dost spoil of lovers make.” 
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She took him straight full piteously lament- 


ing, 
And want him in her smock ; 
She wrapt him softly, ail the while repenting 
That he the fly did mock. 
She dress’d his wound, and it embalméd well 
With salve of sovereign might ; 
And then she bath’d him in a dainty well, 
The well of dear delight. 
Who would not oft be stung as this, 
To be so bath’d in Venus’ bliss ? 


The wanton boy was shortly well recured 
Of that his malady ; 
But he, soon after, fresh again enured! 
His former cruelty. 
And since that time he wounded hath my- 
self 
With his sharp dart of love, 
And now forgets the cruel careless elf 
His mother’s hest* to prove. 
So now I languish, till he please 
My pining anguish to appease. 


FINIS 


Se ee ee ee 
1 Enured, practised. 2 Hest, behest, command. 
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EPITHALAMION * 


YE learned Sisters, which have oftentimes 

Been to me aiding, others to adorn 

Whom ye thought worthy of your graceful 
rhymes, 

That even the greatest did not greatly scorn 

To hear their names sung in your simple lays, 

But joyed in their praise ; 

And when ye list your own mishaps to 
mourn, 

Which death, or love, or fortune’s wreck did 
Taise, 

Your string could soon to sadder tenor turn, 

And teach the woods and waters to lament 

Your doleful dreariment ; 

Now lay those sorrowful complaints aside, 

And having all your heads with garlands 
crown’d, 

Help me mine own Love’s praises to resound : 

Ne let the same of any be envied : 

So Orpheus did for his own bride ; 

So I unto myself alone will sing ; 

The woods shall to me answer, and my echo 
ring. 


* A nuptial song in praise of a bride and bridegroom, 
and praying for their prosperity. 
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Early, before the world’s light-giving lamp 

His golden beam upon the hills doth spread, 

Having dispersed thenight’s uncheerful damp, 

Do ye awake, and, with fresh lusty head, 

Go to the bower of my belovéd Love, 

My truest turtle-dove. 

Bid her awake ; for Hymen is awake, 

And long since ready forth his mask to move, 

With his bright tead‘ that flames with many 
a flake, 

And many a bachelor to wait on him, 

In their fresh garments trim. 

Bid her awake therefore, and soon her dight, * 

For lo! the wishéd day is come at last, 

That shall for al! the pains and sorrows past 

Pay to her usury of long delight : 

And whilst she doth her dight, 

Do ye to her of joy and solace sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your 
echo ring. 


Bring with you all the nymphs that you can 
hear, 

Both of the rivers and the forests green, 

And of the sea that neighbours to her near, 

All with gay garlands goodly well beseene.* 

And let them also with them bring in hand 

Another gay garland, 

For my fair Love, of lilies and of roses, 

Bound truelove-wise with a blue silk riband. 

And let them make great store of bridal 
posies ; 


a en ee eee 
1 Tead, torch. *Dight,deck. * Beseene, adorned. 
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And let them eke bring store of other flowers, 

To deck the bridal bowers : 

And let the ground whereas her foot shall 
tread, 

For fear the stones her tender foot should 
wrong, 

Be strew’d with fragrant flowers all along, 

And diaper’d like the discolour’d mead. 

Which done, do at her chamber door await, 

For she will waken straight ; 

The while do ye this song unto her sing, 

The woods shall to you answer, and your 
echo ring. 


Ye Nymphs of Mulla, which with careful 
heed 

The silver scaly trouts do tend full well, 

And greedy pikes which use therein to feed, 

(Those trouts and pikes all others do excel,) 

And ye likewise which keep the rushy lake, 

Where none do fishes take, 

Bind up the locks the which hang scatter’d 
light, 

And in his waters, which your mirror make, 

Behold your faces as the crystal bright, 

That when you come whereas my Love doth 


€, 
No blemish she may spy. 
And eke, ye lightfoot maids which keep the 
deer 
That on the hoary mountain use to tower, 
And the wild wolves, which seek them to 
devour, 
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With your steel darts do chase from coming 
near, 

Be also present here, 

To help to deck her, and to help to sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your 
echo ring. 


Wake now, my Love, awake! for it is time: 

The rosy Morn long since left Tithon’s bed, 

All ready to her silver coach to climb, 

And Pheebus ’gins to show his glorious head. 

Hark ! how the cheerful birds do chant their 
lays, 

And carol of Love’s praise : 

The merry lark her mattins sings aloft ; 

The thrush replies; the mavis descant? 

lays ; 

The ousel shrills ; the ruddock* warbles soft ; 

So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this day’s merriment. 

Ah! my dear Love, why do ye sleep thus 
long, 

When meeter were that ye should now awake, 

T’ await the coming of your joyous make, * 

And hearken to the birds’ love-learnéd song, 

The dewy leaves among ! 

For they of joy and pleasance to you sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and their 
echo ring. 


1 Descant, variation. 2 Ruddock, redbreast. 
® Make, mate, 
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My love is now awake out of her dream, 
And her fair eyes, like stars that dimméd 


were 

With darksome cloud, now show their 
goodly beams 

More bright than Hesperus his head doth 
rear. 

Come now, ye damsels, daughters of delight, 

Help quickly her to dight. 

But first come, ye fair Hours, which were 
begot, 


In Love’s sweet paradise, of Day and Night, 
Which do the seasons of the year allot, 

And all that ever in this world is fair 

Do make and still repair : 

And ye three handmaids of the Cyprian 


Queen, 
The which do still adorn her beauty’s pride, 
Help to adorn my beautifullest bride : 
And, as ye her array, still throw between 
Some graces to be seen ; 
And, as ye use to Venus, to her sing, 
The while the woods shall answer, and your 
echo ring. 


Now is my Love all ready forth to come: 
Let all the virgins therefore well await, 

And ye fresh boys, that tend upon her groom, 
Prepare your selves, for he is coming straight. 
Set all your things in seemly good array, 

Fit for so joyful day, 

The joyfullest day that ever sun did see. 
Fair Sun ! show forth thy favourable ray, 
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And let thy life-full heat not fervent be, 

For fear of burning her sunshiny face, 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fairest Phoebus! Father of the Muse ! 

If ever I did honour thee aright, 

Or sing the thing that mote thy mind delight, 

Do not thy servant’s simple boon refuse, 

But let this day, let this one day, be mine ; 

Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thy sovereign praises loud will sing, 

That all the woods shall answer, and their 
echo ring. 


Hark! how the minstrels ’gin to shrill aloud 

Their merry music that resounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling 
croud,} 

That well agree without a breach or jar. 

But most of all the damsels do delight, 

When they their timbrels smite, 

And thereunto do dance and carol sweet, 

That all the senses they do ravish quite ; 

The while the boys run up and down the 
street, 

Crying aloud with strong confuséd noise, 

As if it were one voice ; 

““Hymen, I6 Hymen, Hymen,” they do 
shout ; 

That even to the heavens their shouting shrill 

Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill; 

To which the people, standing all about, 

As in approvance, do thereto applaud, 


1 Croud, violin. 
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And loud advance her laud ; 

And evermore they ‘‘ Hymen, Hymen,” sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and their 
echo ring. 


Lo! where she comes along with portly pace, 

Like Phcebe, from her chamber of the East, 

Arising forth to run her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that seems a virgin best. 

So well it her beseems, that ye would ween 

Some angel she had been. 

Her long loose yellow locks like golden wire, 

Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flowers 
between, 

Do like a golden mantle her attire, 

And, being crownéd with a garland green, 

Seem like some maiden queen. 

Her modest eyes, abashéd to behold 

So many gazers as on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixéd are, 

Ne dare lift up her countenance too bold, 

But blush to hear her praises sung so loud, 

So far from being proud. 

Nathless, do ye still loud her praises sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your 
echo ring. 


Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did ye see 

So fair a creature in your town before ; 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adorn’d with beauty’s grace and virtue’s 
store ? 
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Her goodly eyes like sapphires shining bright, 

Her forehead ivory white, 

Her cheeks like apples which the sun hath 
rudded, 

Her lips like cherries, charming men to bite, 

Her breast like to a bowl of cream un- 
crudded,* 

Her paps like lilies budded, 

Her snowy neck like to a marble tower, 

And all her body like a palace fair, 

Ascending up, with many a stately stair, 

To honour’s seat and chastity’s sweet bower. 

Why stand ye still, ye virgins, in amaze, 

Upon her so to gaze, 

Whilst ye forget your former lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your 
echo. ring ? 


But if ye saw that which no eyes can see, 

The inward beauty of her lively spright, 

Garnish’d with heavenly gifts of high degree, 

Much more then would ye wonder at that 
sight, 

And stand astonished like to those which red? 

Medusa’s mazeful head. 

There dwells sweet Love, and constant 
Chastity, 

Unspotted Faith, and comely Womanhood, 

Regard of Honour, and mild Modesty ; 

There Virtue reigns as queen in royal throne, 

And giveth laws alone, 

The which the base affections do obey, 


1 Uncrudded, uncurdled. 2 Red, saw. 
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And yield their services unto her will ; 

No thought of things uncomely ever may 

Thereto approach to tempt her mind to ill. 

Had ye once seen these her celestial treasures, 

And unrevealéd pleasures, 

Then would ye wonder, and her praises sing, 

That all the woods should answer, and your 
echo ring. 


Open the temple gates unto my Love, 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the posts adorn as doth behove, 

And all the pillars deck with garlands trim, 

For to receive this saint with honour due, 

That cometh in to you. 

With trembling steps, and humble reverence, 

She cometh in before th’ Almighty’s view : 

Of her, ye virgins, learn obedience, 

When so ye come into those holy places, 

To humble your proud faces. 

Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she may 

The sacred ceremonies there partake, 

The which do endless matrimony make ; 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 

The praises of the Lord in lively notes ; 

The while, with hollow throats, 

The choristers the joyous anthems sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and their 
echo ring. 


Behold, while she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks 
And blesseth her with his two happy hands, 
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How the red-roses flush up in her cheeks, 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermeil stain, 

Like crimson dye ingrain. 

That even the angels, which continually 

About the sacred altar do remain, 

Forget their service and about her fly, 

Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fair 

The more they on it stare. 

But her sad’ eyes, still fastened on the ground, 

Are governéd with goodly modesty, 

That suffers not one look to glance awry, 

Which may let in a little thought unsound. 

Why blush ye, Love, to give to me your hand, 

The pledge of all our band ? 

Sing, ye sweet angels, Alleluia sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your 
echo ring. 


Now allis done ; bring home the bride again ; 

Bring home the triumph of our victory ; 

Bring home with you the glory of her gain, 

With joyance bring her and with jollity. 

Never had man more joyful day then this, 

Whom heaven would heap with bliss. 

Make feast therefore now all this live-long 
day ; 

This day for ever to me holy is. 

Pour out the wine without restraint or stay, 

Pour not by cups, but by the belly-full, 

Pour out to all that wull,* 

And sprinkle all the posts and walls with 
wine, 

* Sad, serious. * Wull, will. 
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That they may sweat, and drunken be 
withall. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal, 

And Hymen also crown with wreaths of 
vine : 

And let the Graces dance unto the rest, 

For they can do it best : 

The while the maidens do their carol sing, 

To which the woods shall answer, and their 
echo ring. 


Ring ye the bells, ye young men of the town, 

And leave your wonted labours for this day : 

This day is holy ; do ye write it down, 

That ye for ever it remember may. 

This day the sun is in his chiefest height, 

With Barnaby? the bright, 

From whence declining daily by degrees, 

He somewhat loseth of his heat and light, 

When once the Crab behind his back he sees. 

But for this time it ill ordainéd was, 

To choose the longest day in all the year, 

And shortest night, when longest fitter were : 

Yet never day so long, but late would pass. 

Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 

And bonfires make all day ; 

And dance about them, and about them sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your 
echo ring. 


1 Before the calendar was reformed, Midsummer’s Day 
fell on St. Barnabas’ Day, 11th June. 
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Ah! when will this long weary day have end, 

And lend me leave to come unto my Love? 

How slowly do the hours their numbers 
spend ! 

How slowly does sad Time his feathers move ! 

Haste thee, O fairest planet, to thy home, 

Within the western foam : 

Thy tired steeds long since have need of rest. 

Long though it be, at last I see it gloom, 

And the bright evening-star with golden 
crest 

Appear out of the east. 

Fair child of beauty! glorious lamp of love ! 

That all the host of heaven in ranks dost 
lead, 

And guidest lovers through the night’s sad 
dread, 

How cheerfully thou lookest from above, 

And seemst to laugh between thy twinkling 
light, 

As joying in the sight 

Of these glad many, which for joy do sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and their 
echo ring ! 


Now cease, ye damsels, your delights fore- 
past ; 

Enough it is that all the day was yours: - 

Now day is done, and night is nighing fast ; 

Now bring the bride into the bridal bowers. 

The night is come ; now soon her disarray, 

And in her bed her lay ; 

Lay her in lilies and in violets, 
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And silken curtains over her display, 

And odoured sheets, and Arras coverlets, 

Behold how goodly my fair Love does lie, 

In proud humility ! 

Like unto Maia, whenas Jove her took 

In Tempe, lying on the flowery grass, 

Twixt sleep and wake, after she weary was 

With bathing in the Acidalian brook. 

Now it is night, ye damsels may be gone, 

And leave my Love alone, 

And leave likewise your former lay to sing: 

The woods no more shall answer, nor your 
echo ring. 


Now welcome, Night! thou night so long 
expected, 

That long day’s labour dost at last defray, 

And all my cares, which cruel Love collected, 

Hast sum’d in one, and cancelléd for aye. 

Spread thy broad wing over my Love and 
me, 

That no man may us see ; 

And in thy sable mantle us enwrap, 

From fear of peril and foul horror free. 

Let no false treason seek us to entrap, 

Nor any dread disquiet once annoy 

The safety of our joy ; 

But let the night be calm and quietsome, 

Without tempestuous storms or sad affray ; © 

Like as when Jove with fair Alemena lay, 

When he begot the great Tirynthian groom ; 

Or like as when he with thy self did lie, 

And begot Majesty : 
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And let the maids and young men cease to 
sing ; 

Ne let the woods them answer, nor their 
echo ring. 


Let no lamenting cries, nor dolefull tears, 

Be heard all night within, nor yet without : 

Ne let false whispers, breeding hidden fears, 

Break gentle sleep with misconceivéd doubt. 

Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights, 

Make sudden sad affrights : 

Ne let house-fires, nor lightning’s helpless 
harms, 

Ne let the Pouke, nor other evil sprites, 

Ne let mischievous witches with their charms, 

Ne let hob-goblins, names whose sense we 
see not, 

Fray? us with things that be not : 

Let not the shreech-owl, nor the stork, be 
heard, 

Nor the night-raven, that still deadly yells, 

Nor damnéd ghosts, call’d up with mighty 
spells, 

Nor grisly vultures, make us once affeard : 

Ne let th’ unpleasant choir of frogs still 
croaking 

Make us to wish their choking. 

Let none of these their dreary accents sing ; 

Ne let the woods them answer, nor their 
echo ring. 


ee eS SS eee 
1 Pouke, puck, fiend. ® Fray, affray, frighten, 
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But let still Silence true night-watches keep, 

That sacred Peace may in assurance reign, 

And timely Sleep, when it is time to sleep, 

May pour his limbs forth on your pleasant 
plain, 

The while a hundred little wingéd Loves, 

Like divers-feathered doves, 

Shall fly and flutter round about the bed, 

And in the secret dark, that none reproves, 

Their pretty stealths shall work, and snares 
shall spread 

To filch away sweet snatches of delight, 

Conceal’d through covert night. 

Ye sons of Venus, play your sports at will! 

For greedy Pleasure, careless of your toys, 

Thinks more upon her paradise of joys, 

Then what ye do, albeit good or ill. 

All night, therefore, attend your merry play, 

For it will soon be day: 

Now none doth hinder you, that say or sing ; 

Ne will the woods now answer, nor your echo 
ring. 


Who is the same which at my window peeps ? 

Or whose is that fair face that shines so 
bright ? 

Is it not Cynthia, she that never sleeps, 

But walks about high heaven all the night? 

O fairest goddess! do thou not envy 

My Love with me to spy: 

For thou likewise didst love, though now 
unthought, 

And for a fleece of wool, which privily 
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The Latmian shepherd: once unto thee 
brought, 

His pleasures with thee wrought. 

Therefore to us be favourable now ; 

And sith of women’s labours thou hast 
charge, 

And generation goodly dost enlarge, 

Incline thy will t’ effect our wishful vow, 

And the chaste womb inform with timely 
seed, 

That may our comfort breed: 

Till which we cease our hopeful hap to sing, 

Ne let the woods us answer, nor our echo 
ring. 


And thou, great Juno! which with awful 
might 

The laws of wedlock still dost patronize, 

And the religion of the faith first plight 

With sacred rites hast taught to solemnize, 

And eke for comfort often calléd art 

Of women in their smart, 

Eternally bind thou this lovely band, 

And all thy blessings unto us impart. 

And thou, glad Genius! in whose gentle 
hand 

The bridal bower and genial bed remain, 

Without blemish or stain, : 

And the sweet pleasures of their love’s delight 

With secret aid dost succour and supply, 

Till they bring forth the fruitful progeny, 

Send us the timely fruit of this same night, 

ae Sed Se 


- 44,e, Endymion, 
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And thou, fair Hebe! and thou, Hymen free ! 

Grant that it may so be. 

Till which we cease your further praise to 

sing, 

Ne any woods shall answer, nor your echo 
ring. 


And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 

In which a thousand torches flaming bright 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods 

In dreadful darkness lend desired light ; 

And all ye powers which in the same remain, 

More than we men can fain,? 

Pour out your blessing on us plenteously, 

And happy influence upon us rain, 

That we may raise a large posterity, 

Which from the earth, which they may long 
possess 

With lasting happiness, 

Up to your haughty palaces may mount, 

And, for the guerdon of their glorious merit, 

May heavenly tabernacles there inherit, 

Of blesséd saints for to increase the count. 

So let us rest, sweet Love, in hope of this, 

And cease till then our timely joys to sing: 

The woods no more us answer, nor our echo 
ring. 


Song, made in lieu of many ornaments 

With which my Love should duly have been 
deck’d, 

Which cutting off through hasty accidents, 


1 Fain wish, desire. 
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Ye would not stay your due time to expect, 
But promised both to recompense ; 

Be unto her a goodly ornament, 

And for + short time an endless monument ! 


FINIS 


14.e, instead of. 
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PROTHALAMION: 


CaLM was the day, and through the trembling 
air 


Sweet-breathing Zephyrus did softly play, 

A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay? 

ve beams, which then did glister? 
air ; 

When I, whom sullen care, 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 

In prince’s court, and expectation vain 

Of idle hopes, which still do fly away 

Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain, 

Walk’d forth to ease my pain 

Along the shore of silver streaming Thames ; 

Whose rutty* bank, the which his river 
hems, 

Was painted all with variable flowers, 

And all the meads adorn’d with dainty gems, 

Fit to deck maidens’ bowers, 

And crown their paramours, x Sale 

Against the bridal day, which is not long :* 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 

song. 1 


* A nuptial song. ' Delay, allay. *Glister, glitter. 
® Rutty, rooty. * Long, distant. 
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There, in a meadow by the river’s side, 

A flock of Nymphs I chancéd to espy, 

All lovely daughters of the flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks, all loose untied, 

As each had been a bride ; 

And each one had a little wicker basket, 

Made of fine twigs, entrailéd' curiously, 

In which they gather’d flowers to fill their 

flasket, * 

And with fine fingers crop’d full feateously® 

The tender stalks on high. 

Of every sort which in that meadow grew 

They gather’d some ; the violet, pallid blue, 

The little daisy, that at evening closes, 

The virgin lily, and the primrose true, 

With store of vermeil roses, 

To deck their bridegroom’s posies 

Against the bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 

song. 


With that I saw two Swans of goodly hue 

Come softly swimming down along the lee: 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see ; 

The snow which doth the top of Pindus 
strew 

Did never whiter shew, 

Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would be — 

For love of Leda, whiter did appear ; 

Yet Leda was, they say, as white as he, 


1 Entrailed, interwoven. 
§ Flasket, a long, shallow basket. 
u Feateously, dexterously. 
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Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near : 
So purely white they were, 
That hee the gentle stream the which them 
are 
Seem’d foul to them, and bad his billows spare 
To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 
Soil their fair plumes with water not so faire, 
And marr their beauties bright, 
That shone as heaven’s light, 
Against their bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 
song. 


Eftsoonest the Nymphs, which now had 
flowers their fill, 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood, 
As they came floating on the crystal flood ; 
Whom when they saw, they stood amazéd 
still, 
Their wondering eyes to fill. 
Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fair 
Of fowls, so lovely, that they sure did deem 
Them heavenly born, or to be that same pair 
Which through the sky draw Venus’ silver 
team ; 
For sure they did not seem 
To be begot of any earthly seed, 
But rather angels, or of angel’s breed ; 
Yet were they bred of Summer’s heat,* they 
say, 
1 Eftsoones, immediately. 
2 Summer's heat. A pun on the name of the brides— 
Somerset. (‘ Somers-heat ’ in original—heat being then 
pronounced ‘ het.’) 
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In sweetest season, when each flower and 
weed 
The earth did fresh array ; 
So fresh they seem’d as day, 
Even as their bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 
song. 


Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 

Great store of flowers, the honour of the field, 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield, 

All which upon these goodly birds they 
threw, 

And all the waves did strew, 

That like old Peneus’ waters they did seem, 

When down along by pleasant Tempe’s shore, 

Scatter’d with flowers, through Thessaly they 
stream, 

That they appear, through lilies’ plenteous 
store, 

Like a bride’s chamber floor. 

Two of those Nymphs, meanwhile, two 
garlands bound 

Of freshest flowers which in that mead they 
found, 

The which presenting all in trim array, 

Their snowy foreheads therewithal they 
crown’d, 

Whilst one did sing this lay, 

Prepared against that day, 

Against their bridal day, which was not long : 

_ Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 
song. 
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“Ye gentle Birds, the world’s fair ornament, 

And heaven’s glory, whom this happy hour 

Doth lead unto your lovers’ blissful bower, 

Joy may you have, and gentle heart’s content 

Of your loves’ couplement ; 

And let fair Venus, that is Queen of Love, 

With her heart-quelling son, upon you smile, 

Whose smile, they say, hath virtue to remove 

All love’s dislike, and friendship’s faulty 
guile 

For ever to assoile.! 

Let endless peace your steadfast hearts 
accord, 

And blessed plenty wait upon your board ; 

And let your bed with pleasures chaste 
abound, 

That fruitful issue may to you afford, 

Which may your foes confound, 

And make your joys redound 

Upon your bridal day, which is not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 

song.” 


So ended she ; and all the rest around 

To her redoubled that her undersong,* 

Which said, their bridal day should not be 
long : 

And ae Echo from the neighbour ground 

Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous birds did pass along 

Adown the lee, that to them murmur’d low, 


1 Assoile, shrive, absolve, acquit. 
8 Undersong, burden, chorus, 
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As he would speak, but that he lacked a 
tongue, 

Yet did by signs his glad affection show, 

Making his stream run slow. 

And all the fowl which in his flood did dwell 

’Gan flock about these twain, that did excel 

The rest so far as Cynthia doth shend? 

The lesser stars. So they, enrangéd well, 

Did on those two attend, 

And their best service lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not 
long : 

Sweet Thames run softly, till I end my 

song. 


At length they all to merry London came, 

To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s first native source, 

Though from another place I take my name, 

An house of ancient fame. 

There when they came whereas those bricky 
towers 

The which on Thames’ broad aged back do 
ride, 

Where now the studious lawyers have their 
bowers, 

There whilom wont the Templar Knights to 
bide, 

Till they decay’d through pride ; 

Next whereunto there stands a stately place, * 

Where oft I gainéd gifts and goodly grace 

1 Shend, put to shame. 


2A stately place. Exeter House, the residence first 
of the Earl of Leicester, and afterwards of Essex. 
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Of that great lord which therein wont to 
dwell, 

Whose want too well now feels my friendless 
case : 

But ah! here fits not well 

Old woes, but joys, to tell, 

Against the bridal day, which is not long : 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 

song. 


Yet therein now doth lodge a noble peer, 

Great England’s glory and the world’s wide 
wonder, 

Whose dreadful name? late through all Spain 
did thunder, 

And Hercules’ two pillars standing near 

Did make to quake and fear. 

Fair branch of honour, flower of chivalry ! 

That fillest England with thy triumph’s 
fame, 

Joy have thou of thy noble victory, 

And endless happiness of thine own name 

That promiseth the same: 

That through thy prowess and victorious 
arms 

Thy country may be freed from foreign 
harms, ; 

And great Eliza’s glorious name may ring 


1 Whose dreadful name, &c. The allusion here is 
to the expedition against Cadiz, from which Essex 
returned in August, 1596. 
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Through all the world, filled with thy wide 
alarms, 
Which some brave Muse may sing 
To ages following, 
Upon the bridal day, which is not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 
song. 


From those high towers this noble lord 
issuing, 

Like radiant Hesper, when his golden hair 

In th’ ocean billows he hath bathéd fair, 

Descended to the river’s open viewing, 

With a great train ensuing. 

Above the rest were goodly to be seen 

Two gentle Knights of lovely face and feature, 

Beseeming well the bower of any queen, 

With gifts of wit and ornaments of nature 

Fit for so goodly stature, 

That like the twins of Jove they seem’d in 
sight, 

Which deck the baldric: of the heavens 
bright. 

They two, forth pacing to the river’s side, 

Receiv’d those two fair brides, their love’s 
delight, 

(Which, at th’ appointed tide, 

Each one did make his bride, 

Against their bridal day, which is not long : 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my 

song. 


FINIS 
1 Baldric, a belt, 


SONNETS 
WRITTEN BY SPENSER 


Collected from the publications in which 
they originally appeared 


| 


To the right worshipfull, my singular good 
frend, M. Gabriell Harvey, Doctor of the 
Lawes. 


HarvVEY, the happy above happiest men 
I read! ; that, sitting like a looker-on 
Of this world’s stage, dost note with critic pen 
The sharp dislikes of each condition ; 
And, as one careless of suspicion, 
Ne fawnest for the favour of the great, 
Ne fearest foolish reprehension 
Of faulty men, which danger to thee threat : 
But freely dost of what thee list entreat,* 
Like a great lord of peerless liberty, 
Lifting the good up to high Honour’s seat, 
And the evil damning evermore to die : 
For life and death is in thy doomful writing ; 
So thy renown lives ever by enditing. 


Dublin, this xvitj. of July, 1586. 
Your devoted friend during life, 
EDMUND SPENCER. 


* From Foure Letters, and certaine Sonnets, espectally 
touching Robert Greene, and other parties by him abused, 
&c. London, 4to, Imprinted by John Wolfe, 1592. 

1 Read, consider. 2 Entreat, treat. 
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it* 


Wuoso will seek, by right deserts, t’ attain 

Unto the type of true nobility, 

And not by painted shows, and titles vain, 

Derivéd far from famous ancestry : 

Behold them both in their right visnomy? 

Here truly portray’d as they ought to be, 

And striving both for terms of dignity, 

To be advancéd highest in degree. 

And when thou dost with equal insight see 

The odds twixt both, of both then deem 

aright, 

And choose the better of them both to thee ; 

But thanks to him that it deserves behight?: 
To Nenna first, that first this work created, 
And next to Iones, that truly it translated. 

ED. SPENSER. 


III§ 


Upon the Historie of George Castriot, alias 
Scanderbeg, King of the Epirots, translated 
tnto English. 


WHEREFORE doth vain Antiquity so vaunt 
Her ancient monuments of mighty peers 


* Prefixed to Nennio, or A Treatise of Nobility, &c. 
Written in Italian by that famous Doctor and worthy 
Knight, Sir John Baptista Nenna of Bari. Done into 
English by William Iones, Gent. 4to,-1595. 

1 Visnomy, features. 2 Behight, accord. 

§ Prefixed to The Historte of George Castriot, surnamed 
Scanderbeg, King of Albanie: Containing his famous 
actes, &c. Newly translated out of French into English 
by Z. I. Gentleman. Imprinted for W. Ponsonbie, 
folio, London, 1596. 
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And old herées, which their world did daunt 
With their great deeds and filled their 
children’s ears? 
Who, rapt with wonder of their famous praise, 
Admire their statues, their colossoes great, 
Their rich triumphal arcs which they did 
raise, 
Their huge pyramids, which do heaven threat. 
Lo! one, whom later age hath brought to 
light, 
Matchable to the greatest of those great ; 
Great both by name, and great in power and 
might, 
And meriting a mere?! triumphant seat. 
The scourge of Turks, and plague of infidels, 
Thy acts, O Scanderbeg, this volume tells. 
ED, SPENSER. 


Iv* 


THE antique Babel, empress of the East, 
Uprear’d her buildings to the threat’ned sky : 
And second Babel, tyrant of the West, 

Her airy towers upraiséd much more high. 
But with the weight of their own surquedry? 
They both are fallen, that all the earth did 


fear, 
And buried now in their own ashes lie ; 


1 Mere, absolute, decided (‘ meere’ in orig.) 

* Prefixed to The Commonwealth and Government of 
Venice, Written by the Cardinall Gaspar Contareno, and 
translated out of Italian into English by Lewes Lewkenor, 
Esquire. Imprinted by John Windet for Edmund 
Mattes. 4to, London, 1599. 

2 Surquedry, presumption. 
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Yet showing, by their heaps, how great they 
were. 

But in their place doth now a third appear, 
Fair Venice, flower of the last world’s delight ; 
And next to them in beauty draweth near, 
But far exceeds in policy of right. 

Yet not so fair her buildings to behold 

As Lewkenor’s style that hath her beauty 


told. 
EpM. SPENCER. 
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ASTROPHEL 


A Paltorall Elegie vpon 
the death of the most Noble 
and valorous Knight, Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


Dedicated 


To the most beautifull and vertuous Ladie, the 
Countesse of Essex. 


feo ERA) PET 


I 


SHEPHERDS, that wont on pipes of oaten reed 

Oft times to ’plain your love’s concealéd 
smart, 

And with your piteous lays have learn’d to 
breed 

Compassion in a country lass’s heart : 

Hearken, ye gentle shepherds, to my song, 

And place my doleful ’plaint your ’plaints 
among. 


2 


To you alone I sing this mournful verse, 

The mournfulst verse that ever man heard 
tell ; 

To you, whose softened hearts it may 
empierce 

With dolour’s dart for death of Astrophel ; 

To you I sing, and to none other wight, 

For well I wot my rhymes be rudely dight. 


5, 


Yet as they been, if any nicer wit 
Shall hap to hear, or covet them to read, 
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Think he, that such are for such ones most 
fit, 

Made not to please the living but the dead. 

And if in him found pity ever place, 

Let him be moved to pity such a case. 


4 
A gentle Shepherd born in Arcady, 
Of gentlest race that ever shepherd bore, 
About the grassy banks of Hemony 
Did keep his sheep, his little stock and store. 
Full carefully he kept them day and night, 
In fairest fields; and Astrophel he hight. 


5 
Young Astrophel, the pride of shepherd’s 
praise, 

Young Astrophel, the rustic lasses’ love, 

Far passing all the pastors of his days, 

In all that seemly shepherd might behove : 
In one thing only failing of the best, 

That he was not so happy as the rest. 


6 
For from the time that first the nymph, his 
mother, 
Him forth did bring, and taught her lambs 
to feed, 
A slender swain, excelling far each other 
In comely shape, like her that did him breed, 
He grew up fast in goodness and in grace, 
And doubly fair wax’d both in mind and face. 
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7 
Which daily more and more he did augment 
With gentle usage and demeanour mild, 
That all men’s hearts with secret ravishment 
He stole away, and weetingly: beguil’d. 
Ne Spite itself, that all good things doth 


spill, 
Found aught in him that she could say was 
ill. 


8 


His sports were fair, his joyance innocent, 
Sweet without sour, and honey without gall ; 
And he himself seem’d made for merriment, 
Merrily masking both in bower and hall: 
There was no pleasure nor delightfui play, 
When Astropheil so ever was away. 


9 
For he could pipe, and dance, and carol sweet, 
Amongst the shepherds in their shearing 
feast ; 
As Summer’s lark that with her song doth 
greet 
The dawning day forth coming from the East. 
And lays of love he also could compose : 
Thrice happy she whom he to praise did 
chose. : 


1 Weetingly, knowingly. 
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Full many maidens often did him woo, 

Them to vouchsafe amongst his rhymes to 
name, 

Or make? for them as he was wont to do 

For her that did his heart with love inflame. 

For which they promiséd to dight for him 

Gay chapelets of flowers and garlands trim. 


II 


And many a nymph both of the wood and 
brook, 

Soon as his oaten pipe began to shrill, 

Both crystal wells and shady groves forsook, 

To hear the charms of his enchanting skill ; 

And brought him presents, flowers if it were 
prime, * 

Or mellow fruit if it were harvest time. 


12 


But he for none of them did care a whit, 
(Yet wood-gods for them often sighéd sore,) 
Ne for their gifts, unworthy of his wit, 

Yet not unworthy of the country’s store. 
For one alone he cared, for one he sigh’d 
His life’s desire, and his dear love’s delight. 


1 Make, i.e, verses, * Prime, spring. 
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13 
Stella? the fair, the fairest star in sky, 
As fair as Venus or the fairest fair, 
(A fairer star saw never living eye,) 
Shot her sharp pointed beams through purest 
air. 
Her he did love, her he alone did honour, 
His thoughts, his rhymes, his songs, were all 
upon her. 
14 
To her he vow’d the service of his days, 
On her he spent the riches of his wit : 
For her he made hymns of immortal praise, 
Of only her he sung, he thought, he writ. 
Her, and but her, of love he worthy deemed ; 
For all the rest but little he esteemed. 
15 
Ne her with idle-words alone he woo’d, 
And verses vain (yet verses are not vain), 
But with brave deeds, to her sole service 
vow’d, 
And bold achievements, her did entertain. 
For both in deeds and words he nurtured was. 
Both wise and hardy, (too hardy alas !) 
16 
In wrestling nimble, and in running swift ; 
In shooting steady, and in swimming strong ; 
Well made to strike, to throw, to leap, to lift, 
And all the sports that shepherds are among ; 


ee BE Er 
1Lady Penelope Devereux, Sidney’s first love, now 
the widow of Lord Rich. 
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In every one he vanquish’d everyone, 
He vanquish’d all, and vanquish’d was of 
none, 


17 
Besides, in hunting such felicity, 
Or rather infelicity, he found, 
That every field and forest far away 
He sought, where savage beasts do most 
abound. 
No beast so savage but he could it kill; 
No chase so hard, but he therein had skill. 


18 

Such skill, match’d with such courage as he 
had, 

Did prick him forth with proud desire of 
praise 

To seek abroad, of danger nought ydrad,? 

His mistress’ name, and his own fame, to 
raise. 

What needeth peril to be sought abroad, 

Since round about us it doth make abode! 


IQ 
It fortuned as he that perilous game 
In foreign soi! pursued far away, 
Into a forest wide and waste he came, 
Where store he heard to be of savage prey. 
So wide a forest and so waste as this, 
Nor famous Arderne, nor foul Arlo, is. 


1 Ydvad, afraid, 
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There his well-woven toils: and subtle trains 

He laid the brutish nation to enwrap : 

So well he wrought with practice and with 
pains, 

That he of them great troops did soon entrap, 

Full happy man (misweening much) was he, 

So rich a spoil within his power to see. 


aI 


Eftsoones,* all heedless of his dearest hale,* 

Full greedily into the herd he thrust, 

To slaughter them and work their final bale, 

Lest that his toil should of their troops be 
brust. 

Wide wounds amongst them many one he 
made, 

Now with his sharp boar-spear, now with his 
blade. 


22 


His care was all how he them all might kill, 
That none might ’scape (so partial unto none): 
IJ) mind, so much to mind another’s ill 

As to become unmindful of his own : 

But pardon that unto the cruel skies, 

That from himself to them withdrew his eyes. 


1 Toitls, nets. 2 Eftsoones, immediately. 
3 Hale, health, safety. 
Hs 
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So as he raged amongst that beastly rout, 

A cruel beast of most accurséd brood 

Upon him turn’d, (despair makes cowards 
stout), 

And, with fell tooth accustoméd to blood, 

Launchéd his thigh with so mischiévous 
might, 

That it both bone and muscles rivéd quite. 


24 


So deadly was the dint and deep the wound, 

And so huge streams of blood thereout did 
flow, 

That he enduréd not the direful stound,? 

But on the cold dear earth himself did throw ; 

The while the captive herd his nets did rend, 

And, having none to let*, to wood did wend. 


25 


Ah! where were ye this while, his shepherd 
peers, 

To whom alive was nought so dear as he ? 

And ye fair maids, the matches of his years, 

Which in his grace did boast you most to be ; 

Ah ! where were ye, when he of you had need, 

To stop his wound that wondrously did bleed? 


* Stound, occasion, circumstance. * Let, hinder. 
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Ah! wretched boy, the shape of drearyhead,' 
And sad ensample of man’s sudden end: 
Ful! little faileth, but thou shalt be dead, 
Unpitiéd, unplain’d, of foe or friend ! 
Whilst none is nigh thine eyelids up to close 
And kiss thy lips like faded leaves of rose. 


27 

A sort? of shepherds, sewing? of the chase, 
As they the forest rangéd on a day, 
By fate or fortune came unto the place 
Whereas the luckless boy yet bleeding lay ; 
Yet bleeding lay, and yet would still have 

bled, 
Had not good hap those shepherds thither led. 


28 

They stopped his wound (too late to stop it. 

was ! 
And in tod! arms then softly did him rear : 
Tho‘ (as he will’d) unto his lovéd lass, 
His dearest love, him dolefully did bear. 
The dolefulst bier that ever man did see, 
Was Astrophel, but dearest unto me ! 


29 
She, when she saw her Love in such a plight, 
With curdled blood and filthy gore deform’d, 
That wont to be with flowers and garlands 
dight, 


1 Drearyhead, sorrow. ® Sort, company. 
3 Sewing, following. 4 Tho, then. 
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And her dear favours dearly well adorn’d, 
Her face, the fairest face that eye mote see, 
She iikewise did deform like him to be. 


30 
Her yellow locks, that shone so bright and 
lon 

As sunny poae in fairest summer’s day, 

She fiercely tore, and with outrageous wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away, 
And her fair breast, the treasury of joy, 

She spoil’d thereof, and filléd with annoy. 


31 

His palled face, impicturéd with death, 

She bathéd oft with tears and driéd oft ; 

And with ‘sweet kisses suck’d the wasting 
breath 

Out of his lips like lillies pale and soft ; 

And oft she call’d to him, who answer’d 
naught, 

But only by his looks did tell his thought. 


32 
The rest of her impatiént regret 
And piteous moan the which she for him made 
No tongue can tell, nor any forth can set, 
But he whose heart like sorrow did invade. 
At last, when pain his vital powers had spent, 
His wasted life her weary lodge forwent.* 


1 Forwent, forsook. 
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Which when she saw, she stayéd not a whit, 
But after him did make untimely haste ; 
Forthwith her ghost out of her corps did flit, 
And followéd her make? like turtle chaste ; 
To prove that death their hearts cannot 
divide, 
Which living were in love so firmly tied. 


34 

The gods, which all things see, this same 

beheld, 
And, pitying this pair of lovers true, 
Transforméd them, there lying on the field, 
Into one flower that is both red and blue: 
It first grows red, and then to blue doth fade, 
Like Astrophel, which thereinto was made. 


oo 
And in the midst thereof a star appears, 
As fairly form’d as any star in skies, 
Resembling Stella in her freshest years, 
Forth darting beams of beauty from her eyes ; 
And all the day it standeth full of dew, 
Which is the tears that from her eyes did flow. 


36 
That herb of some Starlight is call’d by 
name, 
Of others Penthia, though not so well: 
But thou, wherever thou dost find the same, 
From this day forth do call it Astrophel : 


1 Make, mate. 
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And whensoever thou it up dost take, 
Do pluck it softly for that shepherd’s sake. 


37 
Hereof when tidings far abroad did pass, 
The shepherds all which lovéd him full dear, 
And sure full dear of all he lovéd was, 
Did thither flock to see what they did hear. 
And when that piteous spectacle they view'd, 
The same with bitter tears they all becew'd. 


38 
And every one did make exceeding moan, 
Withinwardanguish and great grief oppress’d? 
And every one did weep and wail and moan, 
And means devise to show his sorrow best: 
That from that hour since first on grassy 


green 
Shepherds kept sheep, was not like mourning 
seen, 


39 
But first his sister, that Clorinda hight, 
The gentlest shepherdess that lives this day, 
And most resembling both in shape and sprite 
Her brother dear, began this doleful lay. 
Which, least I mar the sweetness of the 


verse, 
In sort as she it sung I will rehearse. 


THE 
DOLEFUL LAY OF 
CLORINDA* 


Ay me, to whom shall I my case complain, 
That may compassion my impatient grief ; 
Or where shall I unfold my inward pain, 
That my enriven heart may find relief ? 
Shall I unto the heavenly powers it show, 
Or unto earthly men that dwell below? 


4I 
To heavens? Ah, they, alas! the authors 
were, 
And workers of my unremédied woe : 
For they foresee what to us happens here, 
And they foresaw, yet suffer’d this be so. 
From them comes good, from them comes 


also ill ; 
That which they made, who can them warn’ 
to spill ? 
42 
To ae ? Ah, they, alas! like wretched 
e, 


And subject to the heavens’ ordinance : 

Bound to abide whatever they decree, 

Their best redress is their best sufferance. 
How then can they, like wretched, comfort 


me, 
The which no less need comforted to be? 


* The following sixteen verses appear to have been the 
composition of the Countess of Pembroke. 
1 Warn, forbid. 
TIT 
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Then to myself will I my sorrow mourn, 
Sith none alive like sorrowful remains ; 
And to myself my plaints shall back return, 
To pay their usury with doubled pains. 
The woods, the hills, the rivers, shall 
resound 
The mournful accent of my sorrows’ 
ground. 


44 
Woods, hills, and rivers, now are desolate, 
Sith he is gone the which them all did grace ; 
And all the fields do wail their widow state, 
Sith death their fairest flower did late deface. 
The fairest flower in field that ever grew, 
Was Astrophel ; that was, we all may rue. 


45 
What cruel hand of curséd foe unknown 
Hath cropt the stalk which bore so fair a 
flower ? 

Untimely cropt, before it well were grown, 
And clean defacéd in untimely hour. 

Great loss to all that ever him did see, 

Great loss to all, but greatest loss to me! 


46 
Break now your garlands, O ye shepherd 
lasses, 
Sith the fair flower which them adorn’d is — 
gone : 


ASTROPHEL 1I3 


The flower which them adorn’d is gone to 
ashes ; 
Never again let lass put garland on. 
Instead of garland, wear sad cypress now, 
And bitter elder, broken from the bough. 


47 
Ne ever sing the love-lays which he made; 
Who ever made such lays of love as he? 
Ne ever read the riddles which he said 
Unto yourselves, to make you merry glee. 
Your merry g'ee is now laid all abed, 
Your merry maker now, alas! is dead. 


48 

Death, the devourer of all world’s delight, 
Hath robbéd you, and reft from me my joy: 
Both you and me, and ail the world, he quite 
Hath robbed of joyance, and left sad annoy. 

Joy of the world, and shepherds’ pride was 

he: 
Shepherds, hope never like again to see! 


49 
Oh Death! that hast us of such riches reft, 
Tell us at least, what hast thou with it done? 
What is become of him whose flower here left 
Is but the shadow of his likeness gone ? 
Scarce like the shadow of that which he 
was; 
Naught like, but that he like a shade did 
pass. 
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50 
But that immortal spirit, which was deck’d 
With all the dowries of celestial grace, 
By sovereign choice from th’ heavenly quires 
select, 
And lineally deriv’d from angels’ race, 
O! what is now of it become, aread.? 
Ay me! can so divine a thing be dead ? 
51 
Ah, no! it is not dead, ne can it die, 
But lives for aye in blissful Paradise : 
Where iike a new-born babe it soft doth lie, 
In bed of lilies wrapt in tender wise, 
And compass’d all about with roses sweet, 
And dainty violets from head to feet. 


52 
There thousand birds, all of celestial brood, 
To him do sweetly carol day and night ; 
And with strange notes, of him well under- 
stood, 
Lull him asleep in angelic delight ; 
Whilst in sweet dream to him presented be 
Immortal beauties, which no eye may see. 


3 
But he them sees, and takes exceeding 
pleasure 
Of their divine aspécts, appearing plain, 
And kindling love in him above all measure ; 
Sweet love, still jovous, never feeling pain. 
For what so goodlv form he there doth see, 
He may enjoy from jealous rancour free. 


1 Aread, declare. 
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There liveth he in everlasting bliss, 
Sweet spirit, never fearing more to die: 
Ne dreading harm from any foes of his, 
Ne fearing savage beasts’ more cruelty. 
webist we here, wretches, wail his private 
ack, 
And with vain vows do often call him back. 


55 


But live thou there, still happy, happy Spirit, 
And give us leave thee here thus to lament ! 
Not thee that dost thy heaven’s joy inherit, 
But our own selves that here in dole are drent.? 
Thus do we weep and wail, and wear our 
eyes, 
Mourning in others our own miseries. 


56 


Wuicu when she ended had, another swain, 
Of gentle wit and dainty sweet device, 
Whom Astrophel full dear did entertain 
Whilst here he liv’d, and held in passing price, 
Hight Thestylis, began his mournful turn, 
And made the Muses in his song to mourn. 


1 Drent, drenched, drowned. 
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And after him full many other moe,’ 

As every one in order lov’d him best, 

"Gan dight themselves t’ express their inward 

woe, 

With doleful lay unto the time address’d. 
The which I here in order will rehearse, 
As fittest flowers to deck his mournful 

hearse. * 


1 Moe, more. 
* Here follow several poems by other hands. 


MVIOPOTMOS, 
7 


The Fate of the Butterflie. 
By ED. Sp. 
Dedicated to the most faire and 
vertuous Ladie: the Ladie 
Carey 


SI 


ce es 


ES. 


LONDON 
Imprinted for Wiliam 


Ponfobte, dwelling in Paules 
Churchyard at the signe of 
the Bishops head. 


1590. 


TOsiHe 
RIGHT WORTHY AND VERTUOUS 
LADIE 


THE LA: CAREY. 


Most brave and bountifull La: for so excel- 
lent favours as I have received at your sweet 
handes, to offer these fewe leaves as in recom- 
pence, should be as to offer flowers to the gods 
for their divine benefites. Therefore I have 
determined to give my selfe wholy to you, 
as quite abandoned from my selfe, and abso- 
lutely vowed to your services: which in all 
right is ever held for full recompence of debt 
or damage, to have the person yeelded. My 
person I wot wel how little worth it is. But 
the faithfull minde and humble zeale which 
I bear unto your La: may perhaps be more 
of price, as may please you to account and 
use the poore service thereof ; which taketh 
glory to advance your excellent partes and 
noble vertues, and to spend it selfe in honour- 
ing you ; not so much for your great bounty 
to my self, which yet may not be unminded ; 
nor for name or kindreds* sake by you 

* This lady was Elizabeth, one of the six daughters of 
Sir John Spencer, of Althorpe, in Northamptonshire, and 


was married to Sir George Carey, who became Lord 
Hunsdon on the death of his father, in 1596. 
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vouchsafed, being also regardable; as for 
that honorable name, which yee have by 
your brave deserts purchast to your selfe, 
and spred in the mouths of all men: with 
which I have also presumed to grace my 
verses ; and, under your Name, to commend 
to the world this small Poeme. The which 
beseeching your La: to take in worth, and 
of all things therin according to your wonted 
graciousnes to make a milde construction, I 
humbly pray for your happines. 
Your La: ever humbly, 
E. 


MUIOPOTMOS : or 
THE FATE OF THE BUTTERFLY. 


I sinc of deadly dolorous debate, 

Stirr’d up through wrathful Nemesis’ despite 

Betwixt two mighty ones of great estate, 

Drawn into arms and proof of mortal fight 

Through proud ambition and heart-swelling 
hate, 

Whilst neither could the other’s greater might — 

And ’sdainful scorn endure ; that from small 


jar 
Their wraths at length broke into open war. 


The root whereof and tragical effect, 

Vouchsafe, O thou the mournfulst Muse of 
nine, 

That wont’st the tragic stage for to direct, 

In funeral complaints and wailful tyne? 

Reveal to me, and all the means detect 

Through which sad Clarion did at last 
decline 

To lowest wretchedness: And is there then 

Such rancour in the hearts of mighty men? 


1 Tyne, grief, 
T20 
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Of all the race of silver-wingéd flies 

Which do possess the empire of the air, 
Betwixt the centred earth and azure skies, 
Was none more favourable nor more fair, 
Whilst heaven did favour his felicities, 
Than Clarion, the eldest son and heir 

Of Muscaroll, and in his father’s sight 

Of all alive did seem the fairest wight. 


With fruitful hope his agéd breast he fed 

Of future good, which his young toward 
years, 

Full of brave courage and bold hardyhead 

Above th’ ensample of his equal peers, 

Did largely promise, and to him fore-red,* 

(Whilst oft his heart did melt in tender 
tears,) 

That he in time would sure prove such an 


one, 
As should be worthy of his father’s throne. 


The fresh young fly, in whom the kindly fire 
Of lustful yongth? began to kindle fast, 

Did much disdain to subject his desire 

To loathsome sloth, or hours in ease to waste ; 
But jcy’d to range abroad in fresh attire 
Through the wide compass of the airy coast, 
And with unwearied wings each part t’ 

enquire 
Of the wide rule of his renownéd sire. 


1 Fore-ved, predestine. 2 Yongth, youth, 


Is 
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For he so swift and nimble was of flight, 

That from this lower tract he dared to stie* 

Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions 
light 

To mount aloft unto the crystal sky, 

To view the workmanship of heaven’s height : 

Whence down descending he along would fly 

Upon the streaming rivers, sport to find, 

And oft would dare to tempt the troublous 
wind. 


So on a summer’s day, when season mild 
With gentle calm the world had quieted, 
And high in heaven Hyperion’s fiery child 
Ascending did his beams abroad dispread, 
Whilst all the heavens on lower creatures 
smiled, 
Young Clarion, with vauntful lusty head, 
After his guise did cast abroad to fare, 
And thereto ’gan his furniture prepare. 


His breastplate first, that was of substance 
pure, 

Before his noble heart he firmly bound, 

That mought his life from iron death assure, 

And ward his gentle corps from cruel 
wound : 

For it by art was framéd to endure 

The bite of baleful steel and bitter stownd,? 

No less than that which Vulcan made to 
shield 

Achilles’ life from fate of Trojan field. 


1 Stie, mount. 3 Stownd, occasion, circumstance. 
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And then about his shoulders broad he threw 

An hairy hide of some wild beast, whom he 

In savage forest by adventure slew, 

And reft the spoil his ornament to be; 

Which, spreading all his back with dreadful 
view, 

Made all, that him so horrible did see, 

Think him Alcides with the lion’s skin, 

When the Neméan conquest he did win. 


Upon his head, his glistering burganet, 

The which was wrought by wonderous device 
And curiously engraven, he did set : 

The metal was of rare and passing price ; 
Not Bilbo? steel, nor brass from Corinth fet,’ 
Nor costly oricalch‘ from strange Pheenice ; 
But such as could both Pheebus’ arrows ward, 
And th’ hailing darts of heaven beating hard. 


Therein two deadly weapons fixed he bore, 
Strongly outlancéd towards either side, 

Like two sharp spears, his enemies to gore : 
Like as a warlike brigandine, applied 

To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore, 
The engines which in them sad death do hide: 
So did this fly outstretch his fearful horns, 
Yet so as him their terror more adorns. 


Lastly his shiny wings, as silver bright, 
Painted with thousand colours passing far 


1 Burganet, helmet. eckeeg Bilboa. 
§ Fet, fetched. Oricalch, brass. 
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All painters’ skill, he did about him dight : 
Not half so many sundry colours are 
In Iris’ bow ; ne heaven doth shine so bright, 
Distinguishéd with many a twinkling star ; 
Nor Juno’s bird,? in her eye-spotted train, 
So many goodly colours doth contain. 


Ne (may it be withouten peril spoken) 

The archer-god, the son of Cytheree, 

That joys on wretched lovers to be wroken,? 
And heapéd spoils of bleeding hearts to see, 

. Bears in his wings so many a changeful token. 
Ah! my liege Lord, forgive it unto me, 

If aught against thine honour I have told ; 
Yet sure those wings were fairer manifold. 


Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him secretly envied, 

And wish’d that two such fans, so silken soft, 
And golden fair, her Love would her provide ; 
Or that, when them the gorgeous fly had doft, 
Someone that would with grace be gratified 
From him would steal them privily away, 
And bring to her so precious a prey. 


Report is that Dame Venus on a day, 

In Spring when flowers do clothe the fruitful 
ground, 

Walking abroad with all her nymphs to play, 

Bade her fair damsels flocking her around 

To gather flowers, her forehead to array. 


1 4.e., peacock. 2? Wroken, avenged. 
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Amongst the rest a gentle nymph was found, 
Hight Astery, excelling all the crew 
In courteous usage and unstainéd hue. 


Who, being nimbler jointed than the rest, 
And more industrious, gather’d more store 
Of the fields’ honour than the others’ best ; 
Which they in secret hearts envying sore, 
Told Venus, -when her as the worthiest 

She praised, that Cupid (as they heard before) 
Did lend her secret aid, in gathering 

Into her lap the children of the Spring. 


Whereof the goddess gathering jealous fear, 
Not yet unmindful how not long ago 

Her son to Psyche secret love did bear, 
And long it close conceal’d, till mickle woe 
Thereof arose, and many a rueful tear ; 
Reason with sudden rage did overgo ; 
And, giving hasty credit to th’ accuser, 
Was led away of them that did abuse her. 


Eftsoons that damsel by her heavenly might 

She turn’d into a wingéd butterfly, 

In the wide air to make her wand’ring flight ; 

And all those flowers, with which so plen- 
teously 

Her lap she filléd had, that bred her spite, 

She placéd in her wings, for memory 

Of her pretended crime, though crime none 
were : 

Since which that fly them in her wings doth 
bear. 
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Thus the fresh Clarion, being ready dight, 
Unto his journey did himself address, 

And with good speed began to take his flight : 
Over the fields, in his franke? lustiness, 

And all the champaign o’er he soaréd light ; 
And all the country wide he did possess, 
Feeding upon their pleasures bounteously, 
That none gainsaid, nor none did him envy. 


The woods, the rivers, and the meadows green, - 
With his air-cutting wings he measured wide, 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unseen, 
Nor the rank grassy fen’s delights untried. 
But none of these, however sweet they been, 
Mote please his fancy, nor him cause t’ abide : 
His choiceful sense with every change doth 
flit ; 
No common things may please a wavering 
wit. 


To the gay gardens his unstay’d desire 

Him wholly carried to refresh his sprights : 
There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights ; 
And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
T’ excel the natural with made delights : 
And all that fair or pleasant may be found 
In riotous excess doth there abound. 


1 Franke, free. 
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There he arriving, round about doth fly, 
From bed to bed, from one to other border ; 
And takes survey, with curious busy eye, 
Of every flower and herb there set in order ; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 


And evermore with most variety, 

And change of sweetness, (for all change is 
sweet,) 

He casts his glutton sense to satisfy ; 

Now sucking of the sap of herb most meet, 

Or of the dew which yet on them does lie, 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet : 

And then he percheth on some branch 
thereby, : 

To weather him, and his moist wings to dry. 


And then again he turneth to his play, 

To spoil: the pleasures of that paradise ; 
The wholesome saulge,* and lavender still 

ey, 
Rape yells rue, and cumin good for eyes, 
The roses reigning in the pride of May, 
Sharp hyssop, good for green wounds’ 
remedies, 

Fair marigolds, and bees-alluring thyme, 
Swect marjoram, and daisies decking prime? : 


1i.e., despoil. * Saulge, sage. * Prime, Spring. 
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Cool violets, and orpine growing still, 
Embathéd balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Fresh costmary, and breathful camomile, 
Dull poppy, and drink-quickening setuale,* 
Vein-healing vervain, and head-purging dill, 
Sound savory, and basil hearty-hale,. 

Fat colworts, and comférting perseline, * 
Cold lettuce, and refreshing rosmarine. 


And whatso else of virtue good or ill 

Grew in this garden, fetch’d from far away, 

Of every one he takes, and tastes at will, 

And on their pleasures greedily doth prey. 

Then when he hath both play’d and fed his 
fill, 

In the warm sun he doth himself embay,° 

And there him rests in riotous suffisance 

Of all his gladfulness and kingly joyance. 


What more felicity can fall to creature 

Than to enjoy delight with liberty, 

And to be lord of all the works of Nature, 
To reign in th’ air from th’ earth to highest 


sky, 

To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious 
feature, 

To take whatever thing doth please the eye? 

Who rests not pleaséd with such happiness, 

Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness. 


1 Setuale, valerian. 2 Perseline, pursiain, 


3 Embay, bathe. 
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But what on earth can long abide in state ? 

Or who can him assure of happy day ? 

Since ering fair may bring foul evening 
ate, 

And least mishap the most bliss alter may ! 

For thousand perils lie in close await 

About us daily, to work our decay ; 

That none, except a God, or God him guide, 

May them avoid, or remedy provide. 


And whatso heavens in their secret doom 
Ordainéd have, how can frail fleshly wight 
Forecast, but it must needs to issue come ? 
The sea, the air, the fire, the day, the night, 
And th’ armies of their creatures, all and 
some, ? 
Do serve to them, and with importune might 
War against us, the vassals of their will. 
Who then can save what they dispose to 
spill? 


Not thou, O Clarion, though fairest thou 

Of all thy kind, unhappy happy fly, 

Whose cruel fate is woven even now 

Of Jove’s own hand, to work thy misery ! 

Ne may thee help the many hearty vow, 

Which thy old sire with sacred piety 

Hath pouréd forth for thee, and th’ altars 
sprent.?* 

Naught may thee save from heaven’s 
avengément ! 


wee Se ee 
1 All and some, one and all. 2 Sprent, sprinkled. 
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It fortunéd (as heavens had behight*) 

That in this garden where young Clarion 
Was wont to solace him, a wicked wight, 

The foe of fair things, th’ author of confusion, 
The shame of Nature, the bondslave of spite, 
Had lately built his hateful mansion ; 

And, lurking closely, in await now lay, 

How he might any in his trap betray. 


But when he spied the joyous butterfly 

In this fair plot dispacing* to and fro, 

Fearless of foes and hidden jeopardy, 

Lord! how he ’gan for to bestir him tho, *® 

And to his wicked work each part apply ! 

His heart did earne‘ against his hated foe, 

And bowels so with rankling poison swell’d, 

That scarce the skin the strong contagion 
held. 


The cause why he this fly so malicéd® 

Was (as in stories it is written found) 

For that his mother, which him bore and 
bred, 

The most fine-finger’d workwoman on ground, 

Arachne, by his means was vanquishéd 

Of Pallas, and in her own skill confound, ° 

When she with her for excellence contended, 

That wrought her shame, and sorrow never 


ended. 
4 Behight, ordained. 2 Dispacing, ranging about. 
® Tho, then, 4 Farne, yearn. 


5 Malicéd, bore ill-will to. * Confound, confounded. 
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For the Tritonian goddess, having heard 

Her blazéd fame, which all the world had 
fill’d, 

Came down to prove the truth, and due 
reward 

For her praiseworthy workmanship to yield : 

But the presumptuous damsel rashly dared 

The goddess’ self to challenge to the field, 

And to compare with her in curious skill 

Of works with loom, with needle, and with 
quill. 


Minerva did the challenge not refuse, 

But deign’d with her the paragon! to make: 

So to their work they sit, and each doth choose 

What story she will for her tapet? take. 

Arachne figured how Jove did abuse 

Europa like a bull, and on his back 

Her through the sea did bear: so lively*® 
seen, 

That it true sea and true bull ye would ween. 


She seem’d still back unto the land to look, 
And her play-fellows’ aid to call, and fear 
The dashing of the waves, that up she took 
Her dainty feet, and garments gather’d near: 
But Lord! how she in every member shook, 
Whenas the land she saw no more appear, 
But a wild wilderness of waters deep : 

Then ’gan she greatly to lament and weep. 


1 Paragon, comparison. = 2 Tape, tapestry. 
3 Lively, life-like. 
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Before the bull she pictured wingéd Love, 
With his young brother Sport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, as each had been a dove ; 
The one his bow and shafts, the other spring? 
A burning teade* about his head did move, 
As in their sires new love both triumphing ; 
And many Nymphs about them flocking 
round, 
And many Tritons which their horns did 
sound. 


And round about her work she did empale* 

With a fair border wrought of sundry flowers, 

Enwoven with an ivy-winding trail : 

A goodly work, full fit for kingly bowers, 

Such as Dame Pallas, such as Envy pale, 

That all good things with venomous tooth 
devours, 

Could not accuse. Then ’gan the goddess 
bright 

Herself likewise unto her work to dight. 


She made the story of the old debate 

Which she with Neptune did for Athens try : 
Twelve gods do sit around in royal state, 
And Jove in midst with awful majesty, 

To judge the strife between them stirréd late : 
Each of the gods by his like visnomie‘ 
Eathe® to be known; but Jove above them 


all, 
By his great looks and power imperial. 
2 Spring, springal, youth. 2 Teade, torch. 


* Empale, inclose. 4 Visnomie, countenance, 
§ Eathe, easy, 
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Before them stands the god of seas in place, 

Claiming that sea-coast city as his right, 

And strikes the rocks with his three-forkéd 
mace ; 

Whenceforth issues a warlike steed in sight, 

The sign by which he challengeth the place ; 

That all the gods which saw his wondrous 
might 

Did surely deem the victory his due : 

But seldom seen, forejudgment proveth true. 


Then to herself she gives her Aegide shield, 

And steel-head spear, and morion? on her 
head, 

Such as she oft is seen in warlike field : 

Then sets she forth, how with her weapon 
dread 

She smote the ground, the which straight 
forth did yield 

A fruitful olive tree, with berries spread, 

That all the gods admired ; then all the story 

She compass’d with a wreath of olives hoary. 


Amongst these leaves she made a butterfly, 
With excellent device and wondrous sleight, 
Flutt’ring among the olives wantonly, 

That seem’d to live, so like it was in sight : 
The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, 
The silken down with which his back is dight, 
His broad outstretchéd horns, his hairy thighs, 
His glorious colours, and his glistering eyes, 


1 Morion, steel cap. 
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Which when Arachne saw, as overlaid? 

And masteréd with workmanship so rare, 

She stood astonied long, ne aught gainsaid ; 

And with fast fixéd eyes on her did stare, 

And by her silence, sign of one dismayed, 

The victory did yield her as her share ; 

Yet did she inly fret and felly* burn, 

And all her blood to poisonous rancour 
turn : 


That shortly from the shape of womanhead, 
Such as she was when Pallas she attempted, 
She grew to hideous shape of drearihead® 
Pinéd with grief of folly late repented : 
Eftsoones her white straight legs were alteréd 
To crookéd crawling shanks, of marrow 
emptied, 
And her fair face to foul and loathsome hue, 
And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. 


This curséd creature, mindful of that old 
Enfest’red grudge the which his mother felt, 
So soon as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful malice inly swelt ; 
And weaving straight a net with many a fold 
About the cave in which he lurking dwelt, 
With fine small cords about it stretchéd wide, 
So finely spun that scarce they could be spied. 


* Overlaid, overcome. 2 Felly, cruel, vicious. 
* Drearthead, sadness, dismalness. 
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Not any damsel which her vaunteth most 
In skilful knitting of soft silken twine, 

Nor any weaver, which his work doth boast 
In diaper, in damask, or in lyne,? 

Nor any skill’d in workmanship embost, 
Nor any skill’d in loops of fing’ring? fine, 
Might in their divers cunning ever dare 
With this so curious network to compare. 


Ne do I think that that same subtle gin, 

The which the Lemnian god framed craftily, 

Mars sleeping with his wife to compass in, 

That all the gods with common mockery 

Might laugh at them, and scorn their shame- 
ful sin, 

Was like to this. This same he did apply 

For to entrap the careless Clarion, 

That ranged each where without suspicion. 

Suspicion? of friend, nor fear of foe, 

That hazarded his health, had he at all, 

But walked at will, and wand’red to and fro 

In the pride of his freedom principall* : 

Little wist he his fatal] future woe, 

But was secure; the liker he to fall. 

He likest is to fall into mischance, 

That is regardless of his governance. 


Yet still Aragnoll (so his foe was hight’) 
Lay lurking covertly him to surprise ; 


1Dyne,linen.  * Fingering, wool. 8 four syllables. 
* Principall, princely. 5 Hight, called, named. 
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And all his gins, that him entangle might, 
Dress’d in good order as he could devise. 
At length the foolish fly, without foresight, 
As he that did all danger quite despise, 
Toward those parts came flying carelessly, 
Where hidden was his hateful enemy. 


Who, seeing him, with secret joy therefor 

Did tickle inwardly in every vein ; 

And his false heart, fraught with all treason’s 
store, 

Was fill’d with hope his purpose to obtain : 

Himself he close upgather’d more and more 

Into his den, that his deceitful train 

By his there being might not be bewray’d, 

Ne any noise, ne any motion made. 


Like as a wily fox, that, having spied 
Where on a sunny bank the lambs do play,- 
Full closely creeping by the hinder side, 
Lies in ambushment of his hopéd prey, 

Ne stirreth limb, till, seeing ready tide, 

He rusheth forth, and snatcheth quite away 
One of the little younglings unawares ; 

So to his work Aragnoll him prepares. 


Who now shall give unto my heavy eyes 

A well of tears, that all may overflow ? 

Or where shall I find lamentable cries, 

And mournful tunes enough my grief to show? 


1 Tide, time. 
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Help, O thou Tragic Muse, me to devise 

Notes sad enough, t’ express this bitter 
throw : 

For lo! the dreary stownd? is now arrived, 

That of ali happiness hath us deprived. 


The luckless Clarion, whether cruel Fate 

Or wicked Fortune faultless him misled, 

Or some ungracious blast out of the gate 

Of Aeolus’ raine? perforce him drove on head,° 
Was (O sad hap and hour unfortunate !) 
With violent swift flight forth carriéd 

Into the curséd cobweb, which his foe 

Had framéd for his final overthrow. 


There the fond‘ fly, entangled, struggled long, 
Himself to free thereout ; but all in vain. 
For, striving more, the more in laces strong 
Himself he tied, and wrapp’d his wingés twain 
In lymie snares the subtle loops among ; 
That in the end he breathless did remain, 
And, all his youthly forces idly spent, 

Him to the mercy of th’ avenger lent. 


Which when the grisly tyrant did espy, 
Like a grim lion rushing with fierce might 
Out of his den, he seizéd greedily 

On the resistless prey, and, with fell spite, 


1 Stownd, hour, occasion. Raine, kingdom, 
3 On head, head-foremost. 4 Fond, foolish, 


Ks 
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Under the left wing struck his weapon sly 
Into his heart, that his deep-groaning sprite 
In bloody streams forth fled into the air, 
His body left the spectacle of care. 


FINIS 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
LADIE COMPTON AND 
MOUNTEGLE? 


Most faire and vertuous Ladie : having often 
sought opportunitie by some good meanes 
to make knowen to your Ladiship the humble 
affection and faithfull duetie which I have 
alwaies professed, and am bound to beare 
to that House from whence yee spring, I 
have at length found occasion to remember 
the same by making a simple present to 
you of these my idle labours ; which having 
long sithens composed in the raw conceipt 
of my youth, I lately amongst other papers 
lighted upon, and was by others, which 
liked the same, mooved to set them forth. 
Simple is the device, and the composition 
meane, yet carrieth some delight, even the 
rather because of the simplicitie and mean- 
nesse thus personated. The same I be- 
seech your Ladiship take in good part, as 
a pledge of that profession which I have 
made to you, and keepe with you untill with 
some other more worthie labour I do redeeme 
it out of your hands, and discharge my 
utmost dutie. Till then wishing your 
Ladiship all increase of honour and happi- 
nesse, I humblie take leave. 
Your La: ever 
humbly, 
Ep. Sp. 


1 Anne, fifth daughter of Sir John Spencer. She was 
married first to Sir William Stanley, Lord Monteagle ; 
next to Henry Compton, Lord Compton; and lastly to 
Robert Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Earl of 
Dorset, and died in 1618. 
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PROSOPOPOIA : or 
MOTHER HUBBERD’S TALE. 


IT was the month? in which the righteous 
Maid 

That for disdain of sinful world’s upbraid 

Fled back to heaven, whence she was first 
conceived, 

Into her silver bower the Sun received ; 

And the hot Syrian Dog on him awaiting, 

After the chaféd Lion’s cruel baiting, 

Corrupted had th’ air with his noisome 
breath, 

And pour’d on th’ earth plague, pestilence, 
and death. 

Amongst the rest a wicked malady 

Reign’d amongst men, that many did to 
die, 

Deprived of sense and ordinary reason ; 

That it to leeches? seeméd strange and 
geason. * 

My fortune was, ’mongst many others moe, ‘ 

To be partaker of their common woe ; 


1 August. 2 Leeches, physicians. 
3 Geason, uncommon. 4 Moe, more. 
141 
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And my weak body, set on fire with grief, 

Was rob’d of rest and natural relief. 

In this ill plight, there came to visit me 

Some friends, who, sorry my sad case to see, 

Began to comfort me in cheerful wise, 

And means of gladsome solace to devise. 

But seeing kindly sleep refuse to do 

His office, and my feeble eyes forego, 

They sought my troubled sense how to 
deceive 

With talk that might unquiet fancies reave? ; 

And sitting all in seats about me round, 

With pleasant tales fit for that idle stound? 

They cast in course to waste the weary hours. 

Some told of ladies, and their paramours ; 

Some of brave knights, and their renownéd 
squires ; 

Some of the faeries and their strange attires ; 

And some of giants hard to be believed ; 

That the delight thereof me much relieved. 

Amongst the rest a good old woman was, 

Hight* Mother Hubberd, who did far surpass 

The rest in honest mirth, that seem’d her well. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 

Told of a strange adventure that betidéd 

Betwixt the Fox and th’ Ape by him mis- 
guided ; 

The which, for that my sense it greatly 
pleased, 

All were my spirit heavy and diseased, ¢ 


" Reave, take away. 2 Stound, time, occasion. 
® Hight, called, named. 
* Diseased, dis-eased, ill at ease. 
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T’ll write in terms as she the same did 
say, 

So well as I her words remember may. 

No Muse’s aid me needs hereto to call ; 

Base? is the style, and matter mean withal. 


Whilom, said she, before the world was civil, 

The Fox and th’ Ape, disliking of their evil 

And hard estate, determinéd to seek 

Their fortunes far abroad, like with his like? 

For both were crafty and unhappy* witted ; 

Two fellows might no where be better fitted. 

The Fox, that first this cause of grief did find, 

’Gan first thus ’plain‘ his case with words 
unkind : 

‘ Neighbour Ape, and my gossip eke beside, 

(Both two sure bands in friendship to be tied,) 

To whom may I more trustily complain 

The evil plight that doth me sore constrain, 

And hope thereof to find due remedy ? 

Hear then my pain and inward agony. 

Thus many years I now have spent and worn, 

In mean regard, and basest fortune’s scorn, 

Doing my country service as I might, 

No less I dare say than the proudest wight ; 

And still I hopéd to be up advanced 

For my good parts; but still it hath mis- 
chanced. 


1 Base, humble. 
2‘ Lyeke’ in original, to rhyme with ‘seek.’ 
3 Unhappy, mischievous. 47,e, complain. 
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Now therefore that no longer hope I see, 

But froward fortune still to follow me, 

And losels? lifted up on high, where I did 
look, 

I mean to turn the next leaf of the book. 

Yet ere that any way I do betake, 

I mean my gossip privy first to make.’ 

‘ Ah ! my dear gossip,’ answer’d then the Ape, 

‘Deeply do your sad words my wits awhape, * 

Both for because your grief doth great 
appear, 

And eke because my self am touchéd near : 

For I likewise have wasted much good time, 

Still waiting to preferment up to climb, 

Whilst others always have before me stept, 

And from my beard the fat away have swept ; 

That now unto despair I ’gin to grow, 

And mean for better wind about to throw. 

Therefore to me, my trusty friend, aread® 

Thy counsel : two is better than one head.’ 

‘ Certes,’ said he, ‘ 1 mean me to disguise 

In some strange habit, after uncouth wise, 

Or like a pilgrim, or a limiter, 

Or like a gipsen,* or a juggeler, 

And so to wander to the worldé’s end, 

To seek my fortune, where I may it mend: 

For worse than that I have I cannot meet. 

Wide is the world I wot, and every street 


1 Losels, worthless fellows. 2? Awhape, astound. 
8 Avead, declare. 


_ ‘Limiter, a friar licensed to beg within a certain 
district. 


5 Gipsen, gypsy. 
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Is full of fortunes and adventures strange, 

Continually subject unto change. 

Say, my fair brother now, if this device 

Doth like you, or may you to like entice.’ 

“ Surely,’ said th’ Ape, ‘ it likes me wondrous 
well ; 

And would ye not poor fellowship expel, 

My self would offer you t’ accompany 

In this adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. 

For to wax old at home in idleness 

Is disadventrous, and quite fortuneless : 

Abroad, where change is, good may gotten 
be.’ 

The Fox was glad, and quickly did agree : 

So both resolved, the morrow next ensuing, 

So soon as day appear’d to people’s viewing, 

On their intended journey to proceed ; 

And over night, whatso thereto did need 

Each did prepare, in readiness to be. 

The morrow next, so soon as one might 
see 

Light out of heaven’s windows forth to look, 

Both their habiliments unto them took, 

And put themselves, a God’s name, on 
their way. 

Whenas the Ape, beginning well to weigh 

This hard adventure, thus began t’ advise : 

‘ Now read, Sir Reynold, as ye be right wise, 

What course ye ween is best for us to take, 

That for ourselves we may a living make. 

Whether shall we profess some trade or 
skill ? 

Or shall we vary our device at will, 
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Even as new occasion! appears ? 

Or shall we tie our selves for certain years 

To any service, or to any place? 

For it behoves, ere that into the race 

We enter, to resolve first hereupon.’ 

‘ Now surely, brother,’ said the Fox anon, 

‘ Ye have this matter motionéd in season : 

For every thing that is begun with reason 

Will come by ready means unto his end ; 

But things miscounselléd must needs mis- 
wend. ? 

Thus therefore I advise upon the case : 

That not to any certain trade or place, 

Nor any man, we should our selves apply. 

For why should he that is at liberty 

Make himself bond? Sith then we are 
free born, 

Let us all servile base subjection scorn ; 

And as we be sons of the world so wide, 

Let us our fathers’ heritage divide, 

And challenge to our selves our portions 
due 

Of all the patrimony, which a few 

Now hold in hugger mugger® in their hand, 

And all the rest do rob of good and land: 

For now a few have all, and all have nought, 

Yet all be brethren alike dearly bought. 

There is no right in this partition, 

Ne was it so by institution 

Ordainéd first, ne by the law of Nature, 


1 Four syllables. 2 Miswend, go wrong. 
5 In hugger mugger, in secret. 
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But that sheygave like blessing to each 
creature 

As well of worldly livelode? as of life, 

That there might be no difference nor 
strife, 

Nor aught call’d mine or thine: thrice 
happy then 

Was the condition of mortal men. 

That was the golden age of Saturn old, 

But this might better be the world of gold ; 

For without gold now nothing will be got. 

Therefore, if please you, this shall be our 
plot : 

We will not be of any occupation ; 

Let such vile vassals, born to base vocation, 

Drudge in the world and for their living 
droil* 

Which have no wit to live withouten toil. 

But we will walk about the world at pleasure, 

Like two free men, and make our ease our 
treasure. 

Free men some beggars call; but they be 
free ; 

And they which call them so more beggars 
be: 


For they do swinke* and sweat to feed the 
other, 

Who live like lords of that which they do 
gather, 

And yet do never thank them for the same, 

But as their due by nature do it claim. 


1 Livelode, portion (livelihood). ; : 
2 Drowl, moil, work sluggishly. 8 Swinke, toil. 
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Such will we fashion both our selves to be, 

Lords of the world ; and so will wander free 

Whereso us listeth, uncontrolled of any. 

Hard is our hap, if we, amongst so many, 

Light not on some that may our state 
amend ; 

Seldom but some good cometh ere the end.’ 

Well seem’d the Ape to like this ordinance : 

Yet, well considering of the circumstance, 

As pausing in great deubt awhile he stay’d, 

And afterwards with grave advisement 
said : 

‘T cannot, my lief brother, like but well 

The purpose of the complot which ye tell ; 

For well I wot (compared to all the rest 

Of each degree) that beggar’s life is best, 

And they that think themselves the best 
of all 

Oft-times to begging are content to fall. 

But this I wot withal, that we shall run 

Into great danger, like to be undone, 

Thus wildly to wander in the world’s eye, 

Withouten passport or good warranty, 

For fear lest we like rogues should be reputed, 

And for ear-markéd beasts abroad be bruited. 

Therefore I read* that we our counsels call 

How to prevent this mischief ere it fall, 

And how we may, with most security, 

Beg amongst those that beggars do defy.’ 

‘ Right well, dear gossip, ye adviséd have,’ 

Said then the Fox, ‘ but I this doubt will 
save : - 


* Lief, dear. 2 Read, advise. 
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For ere we farther pass, I will devise 

A passport for us both in fittest wise, 

And by the names of soldiers us protect, 

That now is thought a civil begging sect. 

Be you the soldier, for you likest are 

For manly semblance, and small skill in 
war : 

I will but wait on you, and, as occasion 

Falls out, my self fit for the same will 
fashion.’ 

The passport ended, both they forward went ; 

The Ape clad soldierlike, fit for th’ intent, 

In a blue jacket with a cross of red 

And many slits, as if that he had shed 

Much blood through many wounds therein 
received, 

Which had the use of his right arm bereaved. 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 

With a plume feather all to pieces tore ; 

His breeches were made after the new cut, 

Al Portuguese, loose like an empty gut, 

And his hose broken high above the heeling, 

And his shoes beaten out with travelling. 

But neither sword nor dagger he did bear ; 

Seems that no foe’s revengement he did 
fear ; 

In stead of them a handsome bat? he held, 

On which he leanéd, as one far in eld.? 

Shame light on him, that through so false 
illusion 

Doth turn the name of soldiers to abusion, 


1 Bat, stick. 2 Fld, age. 
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And that which is the noblest mystery* 
Brings to reproach and common infamy ! 
Long they thus travelléd, yet never met 
Adventure which might them a-working set : 
Yet many ways they sought, and many tried ; 
Yet for their purposes none fit espied. 

At last they chanced to meet upon the 


way 

A simple husbandman in garments gray ; 

Yet, though his vesture were but mean and 
base, ? 

A good yeoman he was of honest place, 

And more for thrift did care than for gay 
clothing : 

Gay without good is good heart’s greatest 
loathing. 

The Fox, him spying, bad the Ape him 
dight* 

To play his part, for lo ! he was in sight 

That, if he err’d not, should them entertain, 

And yield them timely profit for their pain. 

Eftsoons‘ the Ape himself ’gan up to rear, 

And on his shoulders high his bat to bear, 

As if good service he were fit to do, 

But little thrift for him he did it to: 

And stoutly forward he his steps did strain, 

That like a handsome swain it him became. 

When as they nigh approachéd, that good 
man, 

Seeing them wander loosely, first began 


1 Mystery, profession. 2 Base, humble. 
® Dight, prepare. 4 Eftsoons, straightway. 
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T’ enquire, of custom, what and whence they 
were. 

To whom the Ape: ‘ I am a soldier, 

That late in wars have spent my dearest 
blood, 

And in long service lost both limbs and good ; 

And now, constrain’d that trade to overgive, 

I driven am to seek some means to live: 

Which might it you in pity please t’ afford, 

I would be ready, both in deed and word, 

To do you faithful service all my days. 

This iron world ’ (that same he weeping says) 

‘Brings down the stoutest hearts to lowest 
state : 

For misery doth bravest minds abate, 

And make them seek for that they wont to 
scorn, 

Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn.’* 

The honest man that heard him thus complain 

Was grieved as he had felt part of his pain ; 

And, well disposed him some relief to show, 

Ask’d if in husbandry he aught did know,— 

To plough, to plant, to reap, to rake, to sow, 

To hedge, to ditch, to thrash, to thatch, to 
mow ; 

Or to what labour else he was prepared : 

For husband’s? life is laborous and hard. 

Whenas the Ape him heard so much to talk 

Of labour, that did from his liking balk, 

He would have slipt the collar handsomely, 

And to him said : ‘ Good Sir, full glad am I 


1 Forlorn, deserted, 2 Husband’s, husbandman’s, 
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To take what pains may any living wight : 

But my late maiméd limbs lack wonted might 

To do their kindly! services, as needeth : 

Scarce this right hand the mouth with diet 
feedeth ; 

So that it may no painful work endure, 

Ne to strong labour can it self enure. 

But if that any other place you have, 

Which asks small pains, but thriftiness to 
save, 

Or care to overlook, or trust to gather, 

Ye may me trust as your own ghostly father.’ 

With that the husbandman ’gan him avise, 

That it for him were fittest exercise 

Cattle to keep, or grounds to oversee ; 

And askéd him, if he could willing be 

To keep his sheep, or to attend his swine, 

Or watch his mares, or take his charge of kine. 

‘Gladly,’ said he, ‘ whatever suchlike pain 

Ye put on me, I will the same sustain : 

But gladliést I of your fleecy sheep 

(Might it you please) would take on me the 
keep. 

For ere that unto arms I me betook, 

Unto my father’s sheep I used to look, 

That yet the skill thereof I have not lost : 

Thereto right well this cur-dog, by my cost, 

(Meaning the Fox,) will serve my sheep to 
gather, 

And drive to follow after their bell-wether.’ 

The husbandman was meanly® well content 


1 Kindly, natural, * Meanly, moderately. 
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Trial to make of his endeavourment ; 
And, home him leading, lent to him the charge 
Of all his flock, with liberty full large, 
Giving accompt of th’ annual increase 
Both of their lambs, and of their woolly 
fleece. 
Thus is this Ape become a shepherd swain, 
And the false Fox his dog: God give them 
pain ! 
For ere the year have half his course out-run, 
And do return from whence he first begun, 
They shall him make an ill accompt of thrift. 
Now whenas time, flying with wingés swift, 
Expired had the term that these two javels! 
Should render up a reck’ning of their travels* 
Unto their master, which it of them sought, 
Exceedingly they troubled were in thought, 
Ne wist what answer unto him to frame, 
Ne how to ’scape great punishment, or shame, 
For their false treason and vile thievery : 
For not a lamb of all their flock’s supply 
Had they to shew ; but ever as they bred, 
They slew them, and upon their fleshes fed : 
For that disguiséd dog loved blood to spill, 
And drew the wicked shepherd to his will. 
So twixt them both they not a lambkin left ; 
And when lambs fail’d, the old sheeps’ lives 
they reft ; ; 
That how t’ acquit themselves unto their 
lord 
They were in doubt, and flatly set aboard.* 


1 Javels, rascals. 27.¢., travails, labours. 
® Set aboard, set adrift, at a loss. 
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The Fox then counsel’d th’ Ape for to require 

Respite till morrow t’ answer his desire : 

For time’s delay new hope of help still breeds. 

The good man granted, doubting nought 
their deeds, 

And bad next day that all should ready be. 

But they more subtil meaning had than he: 

For the next morrow’s meed they closely? 
meant, 

For fear of afterclaps, for to prevent? : 

And that same evening, when all shrouded 
were 

In careless sleep, they without care or fear 

Cruelly fell upon their flock in fold, 

And of them slew at pleasure what they 
wold : 

Of which whenas they feasted had their fill, 

For a full complement of all their ill, 

They stole away, and took their hasty flight, 

Carried in clouds of all-concealing night. 

So was the husbandman left to his loss, 

And they unto their fortunes change to toss. 

After which sort* they wandered long while, 

Abusing many through their cloakéd guile ; 

That at the last they ’gan to be descried 

Of every one, and all their sleights espied ; 

So as their begging now them failéd quite, 

For none would give, but all men would 
them wyte.‘ 

Yet would they take no pains to get their 
living, 

1 Closely, secretly. 2 Prevent, anticipate. 
® Sort, sortie, escapade, ‘Wyte, blame. 
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But seek some other way to gain by giving, 

Much like to begging, but much better 
named ; 

For many beg which are thereof ashamed. 

And now the Fox had gotten him a gown, 

And th’ Ape a cassock sidelong hanging 
down ; 

For they their occupation meant to change, 

And now in other state abroad to range : 

For since their soldiers’ pass! no better sped, 

They forged another, as for clerks book-read. 

Who passing forth, as their adventures fell, 

Through many haps, which needs not here 
to tell, 

At length chanced with a formal? Priest to 
meet, 

Whom they in civil manner first did greet, 

And after ask’d an alms for God’s dear love. 

The man straightway his choler up did move, 

And with reproachful terms ‘gan them 
revile, 

For following that trade so base and vile ; 

And ask’d what license or what pass they 
had. 

‘Ah!’ said the Ape, as sighing wondrous 
sad, 

‘It’s an hard case, when men of good deserv- 
in 

Must Sipe driven be perforce to starving, 

Or askéd for their pass by every squib, * 

That list at will them to revile or snib.‘ 


1 Pass, passport, réle. 2 Formal, regular. 
2 Squib, flashy, pretentious fellow. 4 Snib, snub. 
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And yet.(God wot) small odds I often see 

Twixt them that ask, and them that askéd 
be. 

Nathless because you shall not us misdeem, 

But that we are as honest as we seem, 

Ye shall our passport at your pleasure see, 

And then ye will (I hope) well movéd be.’ 

Which when the Priest beheld, he view’d 
it near, 

As if therein some text he studying were, 

But little else (God wot) could thereof skill :* 

For read he could not evidence nor will, 

Ne tell a written word, ne write a letter, 

Ne make one title worse, ne make one better. 

Of such deep learning little had he need, 

Ne yet of Latin ne of Greek, that breed 

Doubts. ’mongst divines, and difference of 
texts, 

From whence arise diversity of sects, 

And hateful heresies, of God abhor’d. 

But this good Sir did follow the plain word, 

Ne meddled with their controversies vain ; 

All his care was his service well to saine, * 

And to read homilies upon holidays ; 

When that was done, he might attend his 
plays : 

An easy life, and fit high God to please. 

He, having overlook’d their pass at ease, 

’Gan at the length them to rebuke again, 

That no good trade of life did entertain, 


1 Skill, understand, 2 Saine, say. 
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But lost their time in wand’ring loose 
abroad ; 

Seeing the world, in which they bootless 
*bode,? 

Had ways enough for all therein to live ; 

Such grace did God unto his creatures give. 

Said then the Fox: ‘ Who hath the world 
not tried 

From the right way full eatht may wander 
wide. 

We are but novices, new come abroad, 

We have not yet the tract of any trod, 

Nor on us taken any state of life, 

But ready are of any to make preife.* 

Therefore might please you, which the 
world have proved, 

Us to advise, which forth but lately moved, 

Of some good course that we might under- 
take, 

Ye shall for ever us your bondmen make.’ 

The priest ’gan wax half proud to be so 
pray’d, 

And thereby willing to afford them aid. 

‘It seems,’ said he, ‘right well that ye be 
clerks, 

Both by your witty words and by your 
works. 

Is not that name enough to make a living 

To him that hath a whit of Nature’s giving ? 


1 Bootless bode, dwelt unprofitably. * Eath, easily. 
8 Preife, proot. 
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How many honest men see ye arise 

Daily thereby, and grow to goodly prize ; 

To deans, to archdeacéns, to commissaries, 

To lords, to principals, to prebendaries ? 

All jolly prelates, worthy rule to bear, 

Who ever them envy: yet spite bites near. 

Why should ye doubt, then, but that ye 
likewise 

Might unto some of those in time arise? 

In the mean time to live in good estate, 

Loving that love, and hating those that 
hate ; 

Being some honest curate, or some vicar, 

Content with little, in condition sicker.’ 

‘Ah! but,’ said th’ Ape, ‘the charge is 
wondrous great, 

To feed men’s souls, and hath an heavy 
threat.’ 

‘To feed men’s souls,’ quoth he, ‘is not in 
man : 

For they must feed themselves, do what we 
can. 

We are but charged to lay the meat before : 

Eat they that list, we need to do no more. 

But God it is that feeds them with his grace, 

The bread of life pour’d down from heavenly 
place. 

Therefore said he that with the budding rod 

Did rule the Jews, All shall be taught of God. 

That same hath Jesus Christ now to him 
raught,* 


Z Sicker, sure, * Raught, reached, taken. 
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By whom the flock is rightly fed and taught : 

He is the shepherd, and the priest is he ; 

We but his shepherd swains ordain’d to be. 

Therefore herewith do not your self dismay ; 

Ne is the pains so great, but bear ye may ; 

For not so great, as it was wont of yore, 

It’s nowadays ne half so strait and sore. 

They whilom uséd duly every day 

Their service and their holy things to say, 

At morn and even, beside their anthems 
sweet, 

Their penny masses, and their complines? 
meet, 

Their diriges,? their trentals,*? and their 
shrifts, 

Their memories,‘ their singings, and their 
gifts. 

Now all those needless works are laid away ; 

Now once a week, upon the Sabbath day, 

It is enough to do our small devotion, 

And then to follow any merry motion. 

Ne are we tied to fast, but when we list ; 

Ne to wear garments base of woollen twist, 

But with the finest silks us to array, 

That before God we may appear more gay, 

Resembling Aaron’s glory in his place : 

For far unfit it is, that person base 

Should with vile clothes approach God’s 
majesty, 

1 Compline, even-song; the last service of the day. 
2 Dirige, dirge, from the opening words of the prayer : 
‘ Dirige, Domine ’—‘ Lord, direct me. . .’ 


3 Trental, thirty masses for the dead. 
4 Memortes, services for the dead. 
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Whom no uncleanness may approachen 
nigh ; 

Or that all men, which any master serve, 

Good garments for their service should 
deserve, ; 

But he that serves the Lord of Hosts Most 
High, 

And that in highest place, t’ approach him 
nigh, 

And alt the people’s prayers to present 

Before his throne, as on ambassage sent 

Both to and fro, should not deserve to 
wear 

A garment better than of wool or hair. 

Beside, we may have lying by our sides 

Our lovely lasses, or bright shining brides ; 

We be not tied to wilful chastity, 

But have the gospel of free liberty.’ 

By that he ended had his ghostly sermon, 

The Fox was well induced to be a parson ; 

And of the priest eftsoons’ gan to enquire 

How to a benefice he might aspire. 

‘Mary, there,’ said the priest, ‘ is art indeed ; 

Much good deep learning one thereout may 
read ; 

For that the ground-work is, and end of all, 

How to obtain a beneficial. 

First, therefore, when ye have in handsome 
wise 

Your self attired, as you can devise, 

Then to some nobleman your self apply, 

Or other great one in the worldé’s eye, 

That hath a zealous disposition 
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To God, and so to his religion. 

There must thou fashion eke a godly zeal, 

Such as no carpers may contrair reveal : 

For each thing feignéd ought more wary be. 

There thou must walk in sober gravity, 

And seem as saintlike as Saint Radegund : 

Fast much, pray oft, look lowly on the 
ground, 

And unto every one do court’sie meek : 

These looks (nought saying) do a benefice 
seek, 

And be thou sure one not to lack or? long. 

But if thee list unto the Court to throng, 

And there to hunt after the hopéd prey, 

Then must thou thee dispose another way : 

For there thou needs must learn to laugh, to 
lie, 

To face, to forge, to scoff, to company, 

To crouch, to please, to be a beetle-stock? 

Of thy great masters’ will, to scorn, or mock: 

So may’st thou chance mock out a benefice, 

Unless thou canst one conjure by device, 

Or cast a figure for a bishopric : 

And if one could, it were but a school trick. 

These be the ways by which without reward 

Livings in court be gotten, though full hard ; 

For nothing there is done without a fee: 

The courtier needs must recompenséd be 

With a benevolence, or have in gage? 

The primitias‘ of your parsonage : 

ae a dull, senseless person, as slow as a 


beetle. 
® Gage, pledge. 4 Primitias, first-fruits. 
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Scarce can-a bishopric forepass them by, 

But that it must be gelt in privity. 

Do not thou therefore seek a living there, 

But of more private persons seek elsewhere, 

Whereas thou may’st compound a better 
penny, 

Ne let thy learning question’d be of any. 

For some good gentleman, that hath the 
right 

Unto his church for to present a wight, 

Will cope? with thee in reasonable wise, 

That if the living yearly do arise 

To forty pound, that then his youngest son 

Shall twenty have, and twenty thou hast 
won : 

Thou hast it won, for it is of frank gift, 

And he will care for all the rest to shift ; 

Both that the bishop may admit of thee, 

And that therein thou may’st maintainéd be. 

This is the way for one that is unlearn’d 

Living to get, and not to be discern’d. 

But they that are great clerks have nearer 
ways 

For learning’s sake to living them to raise : 

Yet many eke of them (God wot) are driven 

T’ accept a benefice in pieces riven. 

How say’st thou, friend, have I not well 
discours’d 

Upon this common-place, though plain, not 
worst ? 


Cope, bargain. 
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Better a short tale than a bad long shriving : 

Needs any more to learn to get a living? ’ 

“ Now sure, and by my hallidome,’! quoth he, 

“Ye a great master are in your degree : 

Great thanks I yield you for your discipline, 

And do not doubt but duly to incline 

My wits thereto, as ye shall shortly hear.’ 

The priest him wish’d good speed and well 
to fare: 

So parted they, as either’s way them led. 

But th’ Ape and Fox ere long so well them 
sped, 

Through the priest’s wholesome counsel lately 
taught, 

And through their own fair handling wisely 
wrought, 

That they a benefice twixt them obtained, 

And crafty Reynold was a priest ordained, 

And th’ Ape his parish clerk procured to be: 

Then made they revel rout and goodly glee. 

But, ere long time had passéd, they so ill 

Did order their affairs, that th’ evil will 

Of all their parish’ners they had constrain’d ; 

Who to the Ordinary? of them complain’d, 

How foully they their offices abused, 

And them of crimes and heresies accused ; 

That pursivants* he often for them sent. 

But they neglected his commandément ; 

So long persisted obstinate and bold, 

1 Hallidome, holy judgment (holy doom), 
2 The ordinarie, a judge having jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical matters. In England, it is usually the bishop 


of the diocese. 
3 pursuivants, Messengers. 
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Till at the length he publishéd to hold 

A visitation, and them cited thither. 

Then was high time their wits about to 
gather ; 

What did they then, but made a composition 

With their next neighbour priest for light 
condition, 

To whom their living they resignéd quite 

For a few pence, and ran away by night. 

So passing through the country in disguise, 

They fled far off, where none might them 
surprise, 

And after that long strayéd here and there, 

Through every field and forest far and near , 

Yet never found occasion for their turn, 

But, almost starved, did much lament and 
mourn. 

At last they chanced to meet upon the way 

The Mule, all decked in goodly rich array, 

With bells and bosses that full loudly rung, 

And costly trappings that to ground down 
hung. 

Lowly they him saluted in meek wise ; 

But he through pride and fatness ‘gan 
despise 

Their meanness; scarce vouchsafed them ~ 
to requite. 

Whereat the Fox deep groaning in his sprite, 

Said: ‘Ah! Sir Mule, now blesséd be the day 

That I see you so goodly and so gay 

In your attires, and eke your silken hide 

Pasi ae round flesh, that every bone doth 

e. 
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Seems that in fruitful pastures ye do live, 

Or fortune doth you secret favour give.’ 

“ Foolish Fox ! ’ said the Mule, ‘ thy wretched 
need 

Praiseth the thing that doth thy sorrow 
breed. 

For well I ween thou can’st not but envy 

My wealth, compared to thine own misery, 

That art so lean and meagre waxen late 

That scarce thy legs uphold thy feeble 

= pale 

‘Ay me!’ said then the Fox, ‘ whom evil 
hap 

Unworthy in such wretchedness doth wrap, 

And makes the scorn of other beasts to 
be. 

But read, fair Sir, of grace, from whence 
come ye ; 

Or what of tidings you abroad do hear ; 

News may perhaps some good unweeting 
bear.’ 

‘From royal court I lately came,’ said he, 

‘ Where all the bravery that eye may see, 

And all the happiness that heart desire, 

Is to be found ; he nothing can admire, 

That hath not seen that heaven’s portraiture. 

But tidings there is none, I you assure, 

Save that which common is, and known to 
all, 

That courtiers as the tide do rise and fall.’ 

‘ But tell us,’ said the Ape, ‘ we do you pray, 

Who now in court doth bear the greatest 
sway ; 
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That, if such fortune do to us befall, 
We may seek favour of the best of all.’ 
‘Mary,’ said he, ‘ the highest now in grace, 
Be the wild beasts, that swiftest are in chase ; 
For in their speedy course and nimble flight 
The Lion now doth take the most delight : 
But chiefly joys on foot them to behold, 
Enchased? with chain and circulet of gold :* 
So wild a beast so tame ytaught to be, 
And buxom! to his bands, is joy to see ; 
So well his golden circlet him beseemeth. 
But his late chain his Liege unmeet es- 
teemeth ; 
For so brave beasts she‘ loveth best to see 
In the wild forest ranging fresh and free. 
Therefore if fortune thee in court to live, 
In case thou ever there wilt hope to thrive, 
To some of these thou must thyself apply ; 
Else as a thistle-down in th’ air doth fly, 
So vainly shalt thou to and fro be toss’d, 
And lose thy labour and thy fruitless cost. 
And yet full few which follow them I see, 
For virtue’s bare regard advancéd be, 
But either for some gainful benefit, 
Or that they may for their own turns be fit. 
Nathless, perhaps ye things may handle so, 
That ye may better thrive than thousands 
moe.’ 


1 Enchased, adorned. 

? The Queen was so much pleased with the results of 
the Portugal expedition of 1589, that she honoured the 
commanders, and Sir Walter Raleigh among the rest, 
with a gold chain. 


® Buxom, obedient. “ze. the queen. 
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gj striae said the Ape, ‘how shall we first 
come in, 

That after we may favour seek to win?’ 

; pow else,’ said he, ‘ but with a good bold 
ace, 

And with big words, and with a stately pace, 

That men may think of you in general 

That to be in you which is not at all: 

For not by that which is, the world now 
deemeth, 

(As it was wont) but by that same that 
seemeth. 

Ne do I doubt but that ye well can fashion 

Your selves thereto, according to occasion. 

So fare ye well : good courtiers may ye be! ’ 

So, proudly neighing, from them parted he. 

Then ’gan this crafty couple to devise, 

How for the court themselves they might 
aguise! : 

For thither they themselves meant to address, 

In hope to find there happier success. 

So well they shifted, that the Ape anon 

Himself had clothéd like a gentleman, 

And the sly Fox as like to be his groom ; 

That to the court in seemly sort they come. 

Where the fond? Ape, himself uprearing high 

Upon his tiptoes, stalketh stately by, 

As if he were some great magnifico, 

And boldly doth amongst the boldest go ; 

And his man Reynold, with fine counter- 
fesance, * 


1 Aguise, decorate. __ ? Fond, silly 
3 Counterfesance, counterfeiting. 
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Supports~his credit and his countenance. 

Then ’gan the courtiers gaze on every side, 

And stare on him with big looks basin-wide, 

Wond’ring what mister! wight he was, and 
whence : 

For he was clad in strange accoutrements, 

Fashion’d with quaint devices never seen 

In Court before, yet there all fashions 
been ; 

Yet he them in newfangleness did pass : 

But his behaviour altogether was 

Alla Turchesca,* much the more admired ; 

And his looks lofty, as if he aspired 

To dignity and ’sdain’d the low degree ; 

That all which did such strangeness in him . 
see 

By secret means ’gan of his state enquire, 

And privily his servant thereto hire : 

Who, throughly arm’d against such cover- 
ture, * 

Reported unto all, that he was sure 

A noble gentleman of high regard, 

Which through the world had with long 
travel fared, 

And seen the manners of all beasts on ground, 

Now here arrived, to see if like he found. 

Thus did the Ape at first him credit gain, 

Which afterwards he wisely did maintain 

With gallant show, and daily more augment 


‘ Mister, kind of, sort. 
* Alla Turchesca, in the Turkish fas 
® Coverture, underhand dealing. 
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Through his fine feats andcourtly compliment; 

For he could play, and dance, and vault, and 
spring, 

And all that else pertains to revelling, 

Only through kindly? aptness of his joints. 

Besides he could do many other points, 

The which in Court him servéd to good stead ; 

For he ’mongst ladies could their fortunes 
read 

Out of their hands, and merry leasings* tell, 

And juggle finely, that became him well : 

But he so light was at legerdemain, 

That whathe touch’d came not to light again ; 

Yet would he laugh it out, and proudly look, 

And tell them that they greatly him mistook. 

So would he scoff them out with mockery, 

For he therein had great felicity ; 

Andwith sharp quips joy’d others to deface, 

Thinking that their disgracing did him grace: 

So whilst that other like vain wits he pleased 

And made to laugh, his heart was greatly 
eased. 

But the right gentle mind would bite his 
lip, 

To ei the javell* so good men to nip: 

For, though the vulgar yield an open ear, 

And common courtiers love to gybe and 
fleare* 

At every thing which they hear spoken ill, 

And the best speeches with ill meaning spill* , 


1 Kindly, natural. 2 Leasings, falsehoods. 
3 Javell, rascal. 4 Fleare, sneer, 


5 Spill, spoil. 
Ms 
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Yet the brave courtier, in whose beauteous 
thought 

Regard of honour harbours more than aught, 

Doth loath such base condition,' to backbite 

Any’s good name for envy or despite. 

He stands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with the common wind 

Of court’s inconstant mutability, 

Ne after every tattling fable fly ; 

But hears and sees the follies of the rest, 

And thereof gathers for himself the best. 

He will not creep, nor crouch with feignéd 
face, 

But walks upright with comely steadfast 
pace, ; 

And unto all doth yield due courtesy ; 

But not with kisséd hand below the knee, 

As that same apeish crew is wont to do: 

For he disdains himself t’ embase thereto. 

He hates foul leasings and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery ; 

And loathful idleness he doth detest, 

The canker worm of every gentle breast ; 

The which to banish with fair exercise 

Of knightly feats he daily doth devise: 

Now managing the mouths of stubborn steeds, 

Now practising the proof of warlike deeds, 

Now his bright arms assaying, now his spear, 

Now the nigh aiméd ring away to bear : 

At other times he casts? to sew* the chace 


1 Condition, quality. 
* Casts, plans, makes arrangements. 3 Sew, follow, 
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Of swift wild beasts, or run on foot a race, 

T’ enlarge his breath (large breath in arms 
most needful,) 

Or else by wrestling to wax strong and 
heedful, 

Or his stiff arms to stretch with yewen bow, 

And manly legs, still passing to and fro, 

Without a gownéd beast? him fast beside, 

A vain ensample of the Persian pride, 

Who after he had won th’ Assyrian foe, 

Did ever after scorn on foot to go. 

Thus when this courtly gentleman with toil 

Himself hath weariéd, he doth recoil 

Unto his rest, and there with sweet delight 

Of music’s skill revives his toiléd spright ; 

Or else with loves, and ladies’ gentle sports, 

The joy of youth, himself he recomforts : 

Or lastly, when the body list to pause, 

His mind unto the Muses he withdraws, 

Sweet Lady Muses, ladies of delight, 

Delights of life, and ornaments of light ! 

With whom he close confers with wise dis- 
course 

Of Nature’s works, of heaven’s continual 
course 

Of foreign lands, of people different, 

Of kingdoms’ change, of divers government, 

Of dreadful battles of renownéd knights ; 

With which he kindleth his ambitious sprights 

To like desire and praise of noble fame, 

The only upshot whereto he doth aim. 


1 Gowned beast, caparisoned horse. 
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For all his mind on honour fixéd is, 

To which he levels all his purposes, 

And in his Prince’s service spends his days, 

Not so much for to gain, or for to raise 

Himself to high degree, as for his grace, 

And in his liking to win worthy place, 

Through due deserts and comely carriage,? 

In whatso please employ his personage, 

That may be matter meet to gain him praise ; 

For he is fit to use in all assayes, 

Whether for arms and warlike amenance,? 

Or else for wise and civil governance ; 

For he is practised well in policy, 

And thereto doth his courting* most apply : 

To learn the enterdeal*‘ of princes strange, 

To mark th’ intent of counsels, and the change 

Of states, and eke of private men somewhile, 

Supplanted by fine falsehood and fair guile ; 

Of all the which he gathereth what is fit 

T’ enrich the storehouse of his powerful wit, 

Which through wise speeches and grave 
conference 

He daily ekes,* and brings to excellence. 

Such is the rightful courtier in his kind : 

But unto such the Ape lent not his mind ; 

Such were for him no fit companions, 

Such would descry his lewd conditions : 

But the young lusty gallants he did chose 


1 Three syllables. 2 Amenance, conduct. 
® Courting, life at court. 

* Enterdeal, dealing together, negotiation. 

5 Ekes, increases. 
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To follow, meet to whom he might disclose 

His witless pleasance and il] pleasing vain. 

A thousand ways he them could entertain, 

With all the thriftless games that may be 
found ; 

With mumming and with masking all around, 

With dice, with cards, with billiards far 
unfit, 

With shuttlecocks, misseeming? manly wit, 

With courtesans, and costly riotise, 

Whereof still somewhat to his share did rise : 

Ne, them to pleasure, would he sometimes 
scorn 

A pandar’s coat (so basely was he born) ; 

Thereto he could fine loving verses frame, 

And play the poet oft. But ah! for shame, 

Let not sweet poets praise, whose only pride 

Is virtue to advance, and vice deride, 

Be with the work of losels’* wit defamed, 

Ne let such verses poetry be named ! 

Yet he the name on him would rashly take, 

Maugre the sacred Muses, and it make 

A servant to the vile affection 

Of such as he depended most upon ; 

And with the sug’ry sweet thereof allure 

Chaste ladies’ ears to fantasies impure. 

To such delights the noble wits he led 

Which him relieved, and their vain humours 
fed 

With fruitless follies and unsound delights. 


1 Vain, vanity. 2 Misseeming, unbecoming, 
* Losels, rascals, ; 
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But if perhaps into their noble sprights 

Desire of honour or brave thought of arms 

Did ever creep, then with his wicked charms 

And strong conceits he would it drive away, 

Ne suffer it to house there half a day. 

And whenso love of letters did inspire 

Their gentle wits, and kindle wise desire, 

That chiefly doth each noble mind adorn, 

Then he would scoff at learning, and eke 
scorn 

The sectaries' thereof as people base 

And simple men, which never came in place 

Of world’s affairs, but, in dark corners 
mew’d, 

Mutter’'d of matters as their books them 
shew’d, 

Ne other knowledge ever did attain, 

But with their gowns their gravity maintain. 

From them he would his impudent lewd 
speech 

Against God’s holy ministers oft reach, 

And mock divines and their profession. 

What else then did he by progression, 

But mock High God himself, whom they 
profess ? 

But what cared he for God, or godliness ? 

All his care was himself how to advance, 

And to uphold his courtly countenance 

By all the cunning means he could devise ; 

Were it by honest ways, or otherwise, 

He made small choice : yet sure his honesty 

Got him small gains, but shameless flattery, 
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And filthy brocage,' and unseemly shifts, 

And os base,? and some good ladies’ 
gifts. 

But the best help, which chiefly him sus- 
tain’d, 

Was his man Reynold’s purchase? which he 
gain’d: 

For he was school’d by kind‘ in all the skill 

Of close conveyance, and each practice ill 

Of cousinage and cleanly* knavery, 

Which oft maintain’d his master’s bravery.* 

Besides, he used another slippery sleight, 

In taking on himself, in common sight, 

False personages fit for every stead, 

With which he thousands cleanly cousinéd : 

Now like a merchant, merchants to deceive, 

With whom his credit he did often leave 

In gage for his gay master’s hopeless debt : 

Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 

Or sell fee simples in his master’s name, 

Which he had never, nor aught like the 
same : 

Then would he be a broker, and draw in 

Both wares and money, by exchange to win : 

Then would he seem a farmer, that would 
sell 

Bargains of woods, which he did lately fell, 

Or corn, or cattle, or such other ware, 

Thereby to cousin men not well aware : 


1 Brocage, pimping. * Borrow base, base pledging. 
3 Purchase, booty. 4 Kind, nature, 
5 Cleanly, neat, skilful. 

8 7.¢,, brave appearance, impudence, 
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Of all the which there came a secret fee 

To th’ Ape, that he his countenance might be. 

Besides all this, he used oft to beguile 

Poor suitors that in court did haunt some 
while : 

For he would learn their business secretly, 

And then inform his master hastily, 

That he by means might cast+ them to 
prevent, * 

And beg the suit, the which the other ment.* 

Or otherwise false Reynold would abuse 

The simple suitor, and wish him to choose 

His master, being one of great regard 

In Court, to compass any suit not heard, 

In case his pains were recompensed with 
reason : 

So would he work the silly man by treason 

To buy his master’s frivolous good will, 

That had not power to do him good or ill. 

So pitiful a thing is suitor’s state ! 

Most miserable man, whom wicked fate 

Hath brought to court, to sue for had-I-wist, 

That few have found, and many one hath 
miss’d ! 

Full little knowest thou that hast not tried, 

What hell it is in sueing long to bide : 

To lose good days, that might be better 
spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 


1 Cast, contrive. 2 Prevent, anticipate. 
* Ment, was bringing, conducting (Fr. amener). 
“An old English proverb: ‘ Beware of had I wist,’ 
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To feed on hope, to pine with fear and 
SOITOW ; 

To have thy Prince’s grace, yet want her 
peers’ ;} 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 

To eat thy heart through comfortless 
despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 

Unhappy wight, born to disastrous end, 

That doth his life in so long tendance spend ! 

Who ever leaves sweet home, where mean 
estate 

In safe assurance, without strife or hate, 

Finds all things needful for contentment 

meek, 

And will to Court for shadows vain to seek, 

Or hope to gain, himself will a daw try :* 

That curse God send unto mine enemy ! 

For none but such as this bold Ape unblest 

Can ever thrive in that unlucky quest ; 

Or such as hath a Reynold to his man, 

That by his shifts his master furnish can. 

But yet this Fox could not so closely hide 

His crafty feats, but that they were descry’d 

At length by such as sat in justice’ seat, 

Who for the same him foully did entreat ; 


1 Elizabeth is said to have granted Spenser a pension 
which Burghley intercepted, and to have ordered him 
a gratuity which her minister neglected to pay. ; 

27,e, will show himself to be a jackdaw, or foolish 
chattering fellow. 
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And, having worthily him punished, 

Out of the court for ever banishéd. 

And now the Ape, wanting his huckster man, 

That wont provide his necessaries, ’gan 

To grow into great lack, ne could uphold 

His countenance in those his garments old ; 

Ne new ones could he easily provide, 

Though all men him uncaséd' ’gan deride, 

Like as a puppet placéd in a play, 

Whose part once past all men bid take away: 

So that he driven was to great distress, 

And shortly brought to hopeless wretched- 
ness. 

Then closely as he might he cast to leave 

The Court, not asking any pass or leave ; 

But ran away in his rent rags by night, 

Ne ever stay’d in place, ne spake to wight, 

Till that the Fox, his copesmate,? he had 
found ; 

To whom complaining his unhappy stound,? 

At last again with him in travel join’d, 

And with him fared some better chance to 
find. 

So in the world long time they wanderéd, 

And mickle want and hardness sufferéd ; 

That them repented much so foolishly 

To come so far to seek for misery, 

And leave the sweetness of contented home, 

ge ee eating hips‘ and drinking wat’ry 

oam. 


* Uncased, discovered, stripp’d of disguise. 
2 Copesmate, partner in trade. 

3 Stound, plight, exigency. 

4-Hips, dog-rose berries. 
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Thus as they them complainéd to and fro, 

Whilst through the forest reckless they did go, 

Lo ! where they spy’d how in a gloomy glade 

The Lion sleeping lay in secret shade, 

His crown and sceptre lying him beside, 

And having doft for heat his dreadful hide : 

Which when they saw, the Ape was sore 
afraid, 

And would have fled with terror all dis- 
may’d. 

But him the Fox with hardy words did stay, 

And bad him put all cowardice away ; 

For now was time, if ever they would hope, 

To aim their counsels to the fairest scope, 

And them for ever highly to advance, 

In case the good which their own happy 
chance 

Them freely offered they would wisely take. 

Scarce could the Ape yet speak, so did he 
quake ; 

Yet, as he could, he ask’d how good might 


grow 

Where nought but dread and death do seem 
in show. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘ whiles the Lion sleepeth 
sound, 

May we his crown and mace take from the 
ground, 

And eke his skin, the terror of the wood, 

Wherewith we may ourselves, if we think 
good, 

Make kings of beasts, and lords of forests all 

Subject unto that power imperial.’ 
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‘Ah! but,’ said th’ Ape, ‘ who is so bold a 
wretch, 

That dare his hardy hand to those outstretch ; 

Whenas he knows his meed, if he be spy’d, 

To be a thousand deaths, and shame beside ? ’ 

‘Fond Ape!’ said then the Fox, into 
whose breast 

Never crept thought of honour nor brave 

est,? 

: Who will not venture life a king to be, 

And rather rule and reign in sovereign see, 

Than dwell in dust inglorious and base, 

Where none shall name the number of his 
place ? 

One joyous hour in blissful happiness, 

I choose before a life of wretchedness. 

Be therefore counselléd herein by me, 

And shake off this vile-hearted cowardry. 

If he awake, yet is not death the next, 

For we may colour it with some pretext 

Of this or that, that may excuse the crime : 

Else we may fly ; thou to a tree may’st climb, 

And I creep under ground; both from his 
reach : 

Therefore be ruled to do as I do teach.’ 

The Ape, that erst did nought but chill and 
quake, 

Now ’gan some courage unto him to take, 

And was content to attempt that enterprise, 

Tickled with glory and rash covetise. 

But first ’gan question, whether? should 
assay 


1 Gest, deed, * Whether, which of the two, 
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Those royal ornaments to steal away ? 
‘ Mary, that shall your self,’ quoth he thereto, 
“For ye be fine and nimble it to do; 
Of all the beasts which in the forests be 
Is not a fitter for this turn than ye: 
Therefore, mine own dear brother, take good 
heart, 
And ever think a kingdom is your part.’ 
Loath was the Ape, though praiséd, to 
adventure, 
Yet faintly ’gan into his work to enter, 
Afraid of every leaf that stirr’d him by, 
And every stick that underneath did lie : 
Upon his tiptoes nicely he up went, 
For making noise, and still his ear he lent 
To every sound that under heaven blew ; 
Now went, now stopp’d, now crept, now 
backward drew, 
That it good sport had been him to have 
eyed. 
Yet at the last, so well he him apply’d, 
Through his fine handling, and cleanly play, 
He all those royal signs had stolen away, 
And with the Fox’s help them borne aside 
Into a secret corner unespy’d. 
Whither whenas they came they fell at words, 
Whether of them should be the lord of lords : 
For th’ Ape was strifeful and ambitious, 
And the Fox guileful and most covetous ; 
That neither pleaséd was to have the reign 
Twixt them divided into even twain, 
But either, algates,’ would be lord alone : 
1 Algates, in all ways (gaits). 
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For love and lordship bide no paragon.’ 

‘I am most worthy,’ said the Ape, ‘sith I 

For it did put my life in jeopardy : 

Thereto I am in person and in stature 

Most like a man, the lord of every creature, 

So that it seemeth I was made to reign, 

And born to be a kingly sovereign.’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Fox, ‘Sir Ape, you are 
astray ; 

For though to steal the diadem away 

Were the work of your nimble hand, yet I 

Did first devise the plot by policy ; 

So that it wholly springeth from my wit : 

For which also I claim my self more fit 

Than you to rule: for government of state 

Will without wisdom soon be ruinate. 

And where ye claim your self for outward 
shape 

Most like a man, man is not like an ape 

In his chief parts, that is, in wit and spirit ; 

But I therein most like to him do merit, 

For my sly wiles and subtil craftiness, 

The title of the kingdom to possess. 

Nathless, my brother, since we passéd are 

Unto this point, we will appease our jar ; 

And I with reason meet will rest content, 

That ye shall have both crown and govern- 
ment, 

Upon condition that ye ruléd be 

In all affairs, and counselléd by me ; 

And that ye let none other ever draw 


1 Paragon, equal, partner. 
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Your mind from me, but keep this as a law: 

And hereupon an oath unto me plight.’ 

The Ape was glad to end the strife so light, 

And thereto swore: for who would not oft 
swear, 

And oft unswear, a diadem to bear ? 

Then freely up those royal spoils he took, 

Yet at the Lion’s skin he inly quoke ; 

But it dissembled, and upon his head 

The crown, and on his back the skin, he did, 

And the false Fox him helpéd to array. 

Then when he was all dight he took his way 

Into the forest, that he might be seen 

Of the wild beasts in his new glory sheen. 

There the two first whom he encountréd were 

The Sheep and th’ Ass, who, striken both 
with fear, 

At sight of him, ’gan fast away to fly ; 

But unto them the Fox aloud did cry, 

And in the king’s name bad them both to 
stay, 

Upon ee pain that thereof follow may. 

Hardly nathless were they restrainéd so, 

Till that the Fox forth toward them did go, 

And there dissuaded them from needless 
fear, 

For that the King did favour to them bear ; 

And therefore dreadless bad them come to 
COUsES es 

For no wild beasts should do them any tort? 

There or abroad, ne would his Majesty 

Use them but well, with gracious clemency, 

1 Tort, wrong. 
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As whom he knew to him both fast and true : 

So he persuaded them with homage due 

Themselves to humble to the Ape prostrate, 

Who, gently to them bowing in his gate,? 

Receivéd them with cheerful entertain. 

Thenceforth proceeding with his princely 
train, 

He shortly met the Tiger, and the Boar, 

Which with the simple Camel ragéd sore 

In bitter words, seeking to take occasion 

Upon his fleshly corpse to make invasion : 

But soon as they this mock-king did espy, 

Their troublous strife they stinted by and 
by,? 

Thinking indeed that it the Lion was. 

He then, to prove whether his power would 


pass 

As current, sent the Fox to them straight 
way, 

Commanding them their cause of strife 
bewray ; 


And, if that wrong on either side there were, 
That he should warn the wronger to appear 
The morrow next at Court, it to defend ; 

In the mean time upon the King t’ attend. 
The subtil Fox so well his message said, 
That the proud beasts him readily obey’d : 
Whereby the Ape in wondrous stomack wox, 
Strongly encouraged by the crafty Fox ; 
That king indeed himself he shortly thought, 
And all the beasts him fearéd as they ought, 


1 Gate, way. * Stinted by and by, stopped at once, 
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And followéd unto his palace high ; 

Where taking congé, each one by and by 

Departed to his home in dreadful awe, 

Full of the fearéd sight which late they saw. 

The Ape, thus seizéd of? the regal throne, 

Eftsoons by counsel of the Fox alone 

’Gan to provide for all things in assurance, 

That so his rule might longer have en- 
durance. 

First, to his gate he pointed a strong guard, 

That none might enter but with issue hard : 

Then, for the safeguard of his personage, 

He did appoint a warlike equipage 

Of foreign beasts, not in the forest bred, 

But part by land and part by water fed ; 

For tyranny is with strange aid supported. 

Then unto him all monstrous beasts resorted 

Bred of two kinds, as Griffons, Minotaurs, 

Crocodiles, Dragons, Beavers, and Centaurs : 

With those himself he strengthen’d mightily, 

That fear he needs no force of enemy. 

Then ’gan he rule and tyrannise at will, 

Likeas the Fox did guide his graceless skill ; 

And all wild beasts made vassals of his 
pleasures, 

And with their spoils enlarged his private 
treasures. 

No care of justice, nor no rule of reason, 

No temperance, nor no regard of season, 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind ; 

But cruelty, the sign of currish kind, 

And ’sdainful pride, and wilful arrogance ; 


1 seized of, possessed of. 


Ns 
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Such follows those whom fortune doth 
advance. 

But the false Fox most kindly’ play’d his 
part : 

For whatsoever mother-wit or art 

Could work, he put in proof : no practice sly, 

No counterpoint? of cunning policy, 

No reach, no breach, that might him profit 
bring, 

But he the same did to his purpose wring. 

Nought suffered he the Ape to give or grant, 

But through his hand alone must pass the 
fant. ® 

All offices, all leases by him leapt, 

And of them all whatso he liked he kept. 

Justice he sold injustice for to buy, 

And for to purchase‘ for his progeny. 

Ill might it prosper that ill gotten was, 

But, so he got it, little did he pass. * 

He fed his cubs with fat of all the soil, 

And with the sweet of others’ sweating toil ; 

He cramméd them with crumbs of benefices, 

And fill’d their mouth with meeds of 
malefices® ; 

He clothéd them with all colours save white, 

And loaded them with lordships and with 
might, 

So much as they were able well to bear, 

That with the weight their backs nigh broken 
were. 


1 Kindly, according to his nature. 

* Counterpoint, counterplot. 

3 Friant, fiat. * Purchase, collect spoil. 
5 Pass, care, ® Malefices, evil deeds. 
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He chaffred‘ chairs in which churchmen were 
set, 

And breach of laws to privy ferme? did let. 

No statute so establishéd might be, 

Nor ordinance so needful, but that he 

Would violate, though not with violence, 

Yet under colour of the confidence 

The which the Ape reposed in him alone, 

And reckon’d him the kingdom’s corner stone. 

And ever, when he aught would bring to pass, 

His long experience the platform was : 

And when he aught not pleasing would put by 

The cloak was care of thrift, and husbandry, 

For to increase the common treasure’s store. 

But his own treasure he increaséd more, 

And lifted up his lofty towers thereby, 

That they began to threat the neighbour 
sky ; 

The whiles the princes’ palaces fell fast 

To ruin : (for what thing can ever last ?) 

And whilst the other peers for poverty 

Were forced their ancient houses to let lie, 

And their old castles to the ground to fall, 

Which their forefathers famous over all? 

Had founded for the kingdom’s ornament, 

And for their memories’ long monument. 

But he no count made of nobility, 

Nor the wild beasts whom arms did glorify, 

The realm’s chief strength and garland of the 
crown. 


1 Chaffred, bartered. 2 Ferme, farm, lease. 
5 Over all, everywhere. 
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All these through feignéd crimes he thrust 
adown, 

Or made them dwell in darkness of disgrace : 

For none but whom he list might come in 
place. 

Of men of arms he had but small regard, 

But kept them low, and strainéd very hard. 

For men of learning little he esteem’d ; 

His wisdom he above their learning deem’d. 

As for the rascal commons, least he cared, 

For not so common was his bounty shared : 

‘Let God,’ said he, ‘if please, care for the 
many, 

I for my self must care before else any.’ 

So did he good to none, to many ill, 

So did he all the kingdom rob and pill, 

Yet none durst speak, ne none durst of him 
plain? ; 

So great he was in grace, and rich through 
gain. 

Ne would he any let to have access 

Unto the Prince, but by his own address : 

For all that else did come were sure to fail ; 

Yet would he further none but for avail. 

For on a time the Sheep, to whom of yore 

The Fox had promiséd of friendship store, 

What time the Ape the kingdom first did gain, 

Came to the Court, her case there to com- 
plain ; 

How that the Wolf, her mortal enemy, 

Had sithence‘ slain her lamb most cruelly ; 


» Pill, plunder. *4.e. complain, 
® Avail, profit.  Sithence, since: 
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And therefore craved to come unto the King, 

To let him know the order of the thing. 

“Soft, Goody Sheep!’ then said the Fox, 
“not so: 

Unto the King so rash ye may not go; 

He is with greater matter busiéd 

Than a lamb, or the lamb’s own mother’s 
heed. 

Ne certes may I take it well in part, 

That ye my cousin Wolf so foully thwart, 

And seek with slander his good name to blot : 

For there was cause, else do it he would 
not : 

Therefore surcease, good dame, and hence 
depart.’ 

So went the Sheep away with heavy heart ; 

So many more, so every one was used, 

That to give largely to the box! refused. 


Now when high Jove, in whose almighty hand 
The care of kings and power of empires stand, 
Sitting one day within his turret high, 

From whence he views with his black-lidded 

eye 

Whatso the heaven in his wide vault contains, 
And all that in the deepest earth remains, 
And troubled kingdom of wild beasts beheld, 
Whom not their kindly sovereign did welde, * 
But an usurping Ape, with guile suborn’d, 
Had all subversed, he ’sdainfully it scorn’d 


1 boxe’in orig. Query, a misprint for ‘ foxe.’ 
2 Welde, govern. 
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In his great heart, and hardly did refrain 

But that with thunder bolts he had him slain, 

And driven down to hell, his duest meed. 

But him avizing,' he that dreadful deed 

Forbore, and rather chose with scornful 
shame 

Him to avenge, and blot his brutish name 

Unto the world, that never after any 

Should of his race be void of infamy ; 

And his false counsellor, the cause of all, 

To damn to death or dole perpetual, 

From whence he never should be quit nor 
stall’d. 

Forthwith he Mercury unto him call’d, 

And bad him fly with never-resting speed 

Unto the forest, where wild beasts do breed, 

And, there enquiring privily, to learn 

What did of late chance to the Lion stern, 

That he ruled not the empire, as he ought ; 

And whence were all those plaints unto him 
brought 

Of wrongs and spoils by savage beasts 
committed : 

Which done, he bad the Lion be remitted 

Into his seat, and those same treachours? vile 

Be punishéd for their presumptuous guile. 

The son of Maia, soon as he received 

That word, straight with his azure wings he 
cleaved 

The liquid clouds and lucid firmament, 

Ne stay’d till that he came with steep descent 


1 Avizing, bethinking. ® Treachours, traitors. 
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Unto the place where his prescript did show. 

There stooping, like an arrow from a bow, 

He soft arrivéd on the grassy plain, 

And fairly pacéd forth with easy pain, 

Till that unto the palace nigh he came. 

Then ’gan he to himself new shape to frame, 

And that fair face, and that ambrosial hue, 

Which wonts to deck the gods’ immortal 
crew, 

And beautify the shiny firmament, 

He doft, unfit for that rude rabblement. 

So, standing by the gates in strange disguise, 

He ’gan enquire of some in secret wise, 

Both of the King, and of his government, 

And of the Fox, and his false blandishment : 

And evermore he heard each one complain 

Of foul abuses both in realm and reign : 

Which yet to prove more true, he meant to 
see, 

And an eye-witness of each thing to be. 

Tho? on his head his dreadful hat he dight, 

Which maketh him invisible in sight, 

And mocketh th’ eyes of all the lookers on, 

Making them think it but a vision.’ 

Through power of that, he runs through 
enemies’ swords ; 

Through power of that, he passeth through 
the herds 

Of ravenous wild beasts, and doth beguile 

Their greedy mouths of the expected spoil ; 

Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 

He wonts to work, that none the same espies ; 

1 Tho, then. 2 three syllables, 
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And through the power of that, he putteth on 

What shape he list in apparition. 

That on his head he wore, and in his hand 

He took caduceus, his snaky wand, 

With which the damnéd ghosts he governeth, 

And Furies rules, and Tartare tempereth. 

With that he causeth sleep to seize the eyes, 

And fear the hearts, of all his enemies ; 

And when him list, an universal night 

Throughout the world he makes on every 
wight ; 

As when his sire with Alcumena lay. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way, 

Both through the guard, which never him 
descry’d, 

And through the watchmen, who him never 
spy’d: 

Thenceforth he pass’d into each secret part, 

Whereas he saw, that sorely grieved his 
heart, 

Each place abounding with foul injuries, 

And fill’d with treasure rack’d with robberies; 

Each place defiled with blood of guiltless 
beasts 

Which had been slain to serve the Ape’s 
behests ; 

Gluttony, malice, pride, and covetise, 

And lawlessness reigning with riotise ; 

Besides the infinite extortions, 

Done through the Fox’s great oppressions, 

That the complaints thereof could not be told. 

Which when he did with lothful eyes behold, 

He would no more endure, but came his way 
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And cast? to seek the Lion, where he may, 

That he might work the avengement for 
this shame 

On those two caitifis which had bred him 
blame. 

And, seeking all the forest busily, 

At last he found, where sleeping he did lie. 

The wicked weed which there the Fox did 
lay, 

From underneath his head he took away, 

And then him waking, forcéd up to rise. 

The Lion, looking up, ’gan him avize,* 

As one late in a trance, what had of long 

Become of him: for fantasy is strong. 

‘ Arise,’ said Mercury, ‘ thou sluggish beast, 

That here liest senseless, like the corpse 
deceased, 

The whilst thy kingdom from thy head is 
rent, 

And thy throne royal with dishonour blent :* 

Arise, and do thyself redeem from shame, 

And be avenged on those that breed thy 
blame.’ 

Thereat enragéd, soon he ’gan upstart, 

Grinding his teeth, and grating his great 
heart ; 

And, rousing up himself, for his rough hide 

He ’gan to reach ; but nowhere it espy’d. 

Therewith he ’gan full terribly to roar, 

And chafed at that indignity right sore. 


1 Casi, projected. 8 Avize, bethink. 
8 Blent, stained. 
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But when his crown and sceptre both he 
wanted, 

Lord ! how he fumed, andswell’d, and raged, 
and panted, 

And threaten’d death and thousand deadly 
dolours 

To them that had purloin’d his princely 
honours. 

With that in haste, disrobéd as he was, 

He toward his own palace forth did pass ; 

And all the way he roaréd as he went, 

That all the forest with astonishment 

Thereof did tremble, and the beasts therein 

Fled fast away from that so dreadful din. 

At last he came unto his mansion,? 

Where all the gates he found fast lock’d 
anon, 

And many warders round about them stood : 

With that he roar’d aloud, as he were wood, * 

That all the palace quakéd at the stound,? 

As if it quite were riven from the ground, 

And all within were dead and _ heartless 
left ; 

And th’ Ape himself, as one whose wits were 
reft, 

Fled here and there, and every corner sought, 

To hide himself from his own fearéd thought. 

But the false Fox, when he the Lion heard, 

Fled closely‘ forth, straightway of death 
afear’d, 


three syllables. 2 Wood, mad, frantic. 
® Stound, event. * Closely, secretly. 
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And to the Lion came, full lowly creeping, 

With feignéd face, and wat’ry eyne half 
weeping, 

T” excuse his former treason and abusion, 

And turning all unto the Ape’s confusion : 

Nathless the royal beast forbore believing, 

But bad him stay at ease till further 
preeving.* 

Then when he saw no entrance to him 
granted, 

Roaring yet louder that all hearts it daunted, 

Upon those gates with force he fiercely flew, 

And, rending them in pieces, felly* slew 

Those warders strange, and all that else he 
met. 

But th’ Ape still flying he nowhere might 
get: 

From room to room, from beam to beam he 
fled, 

All breathless and for fear now almost dead : 

Yet him at last the Lion spy’d, and caught, 

And forth with shame unto his judgment 
brought. 

Then all the beasts he caused assembled be, 

To hear their doom, and sad ensample see : 

The Fox, first author of that treachery, 

He did uncase,* and then away let fly. 

But th’ Ape’s long tail (which then he had) 
he quite 

Cut off, and both ears paréd of their height ; 


1 Pyeeving, proving. 2 Felly, viciously, cruelly. 
2 Uncase, strip of his disguise. 
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Since which, all Apes but half their ears have 
left, 
And of their tails are utterly bereft. 


So Mother Hubberd her discourse did end : 
Which pardon me, if I amiss have penn’d ; 
For weak was my remembrance it to hold, 
And bad her tongue that it so bluntly told. 


he ee een 


